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By  the  Author  of  “  YOUNG  SLEUTH.’1 


CHAPTER  L 

IN  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Two  men  were  riding  along  a  wild  mountain  road  in  Kentucky  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  a  summer  day. 

The  road  ran  through  the  northern  part  of  Montgomery  County, 
and,  with  its  branches,  formed  the  main  highway  to  the  county  town 
of  Jackson,  and  was  the  main  route  of  travel  for  the  mountaineers 
going  to  and  from  the  town,  where  there  is  a  station  on  the  line  of  the 
Lexington  and  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  two  horsemen  had  arrived  in  Jackson  by  rail  a  few  days  previ¬ 
ously,  and  they  brought  surveyors’  instruments  with  them  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  had  come  to  “  run  out  ”  the  lines  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  lands  in  the  mountains. 

They  had  struck  out  boldly  into  the  mountains,  and,  using  maps 
and  tracings  of  public  lands  to  guide  them,  they  had  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  of  surveying  in  seeming  earnest. 

But  in  reality  they  were  only  working  “  a  blind,”  for  the  two  men 
were,  in  truth,  Young  Sleuth,  the  famous  New  York  special  detect¬ 
ive,  and  his  celebrated  French  partner,  Jenkins. 

The  two  detectives  had  been  engaged  to  ferret  out  a  desperate  band 
of  “  midnight  moonshiners,”  who  were  known  to  be  well  organized, 
and  who  composed  a  secret  conclave  known  throughout  all  the  moun¬ 
tain  district  of  Kentucky  as  “  the  mountain  league.” 

This  band  had  set  the  revenue  men  at  defiance  and  baffled  all  their 
efforts  to  identify  them  as  moonshiners  or  gain  real  evidence  of  their 
guilt. 

It  was  known,  however,  that  the  band  alluded  to  produced  most  of 
the  moonshine  whisky  that  was  made  in  that  part  of  the  mountains. 

And  it  was  a  legend,  of  the  truth  of  which  the  revenue  men  had  no 
doubt,  that  the  largest  moonshine  still  in  the  State  was  run  by  the 
mountain  league. 

This  still  was  often  spoken  of  as  “  The  Big  Still,”  and  its  capacity 
was  said  to  equal  that  of  a  large  legal  distillery.  Also  that  it  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  improved  appliances. 

The  revenue  men  were  convinced  that  some  man  of  means  was  be¬ 
hind  the  league  of  moonshiners,  for  as  a  class  they  were  poor  men 
and  the  stills  were  usually  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 

It  was  not  known  that  any  one  of  the  mountaineers  had  sufficient 
means  to  fit  out  a  wholesale  secret  distillery,  and  the  idea  therefore 
gained  strength  in  the  minds  of  the  revenue  men  that  the  moonshiuers 
of  the  Big  Still  were  backed  by  some  wealthy  resident  ol  Jackson  or 
some  other  town,  where  illicit  whisky  found  a  market  sub  rosa. 

Young  Sleuth  and  Jenkins  had  been  duly  informed  of  this  by  the 
late  Major  Thomas  H.  Shelby,  then  collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  seventh  district.  And  the  two  officers  had  been  furnished  with  a 
list  of  names  of  suspected  mountaineers,  and  a  tracing  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  roads  and  trails  with  the  homes  of  the  men  who  had  fallen  under 
suspicion  located  on  it. 

The  detectives  knew  they  were  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands 
when  they  went  into  the  mountains  to  trail  down  the  moonshiners 
and  seek  to  find  the  Big  Still  of  the  mountain  league. 

Many  a  revenue  officer  had  met  his  death  in  the  mountains. 

The  moonshiners  had  shot  down  several  officers  from  ambush,  and 
others  had  been  killed  in  desperate  fights  ngainst  odds. 

But  the  guilty  men  went  free,  for  they  were  always  disguised  when 
they  gave  battle  to  the  reyenue  men,  so  they  could  not  be  identified 
later. 

Young  Slentli  and  Jenkins  were  conversing  in  low  tones  as  they 
rode  along  side  by  side. 

“  The  people  of  the  north  do  not  understand  the  situation  here,  and 
believe  that  every  moonshiner  is  a  desperado  of  the  most  pronounced 
type.”  remarked  the  young  special. 

"  But  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous,”  Jenkins  rejoined. 

"  No;  we  have  beard  the  moonshiners  talk  without  actually  giving 


way  the  fact  that  they  were  illicit  distillers,  and  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  the  government  can  rightfully  prevent  them  from  griuding 
their  corn  into  meal  and  making  that  corn  into  whisky  any  more  than 
it  can  prevent  them  from  making  it  into  hoecakes.  You  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  eastern  Kentucky  is  oue  hundred  years  behind  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  except  in  the  matter  of  firearms.” 

“  The  people  who  inhabit  these  districts  are  descendants  of  the 
old  pioneers  and  adventurers  who  came  to  Kentucky  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  The  same  cabins  they  occupied 
then  are  satisfactory  residences  for  them  now,  and  they  are  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  primitive  people.” 

“  True,”  assented  Jenkins,  “  and  the  lack  of  restraint  has  caused 
them  to  feel  that  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves.” 

“  That  is  so,  and  the  spirit  of  revenge  burns  aa  strongly  in  their 
breasts  as  it  does  in  the  hearts  of  the  Corsicans.  They  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.” 

“  Yes;  if  any  one  does  them  an  injury  it  must  be  wiped  out  in 
blood.” 

“  With  such  a  people  as  this  to  deal  with,  you  can  readily  un¬ 
derstand  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  agents  of  the  government  to 
break  up  illicit  distilling.” 

“Certainly,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  only  oue  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  that  lie  in  our  way.” 

“  Yes.  The  conformation  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  travel  even  on  horseback.” 

“  And  the  stills  are  located  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  places  that 
can  be  found.” 

“  We  have  learned,  that  what  few  stills  have  been  found  bv  the 
revenue  men,  have  been  discovered  through  the  agency  of  others.” 

“  Exaetly.  Every  moonshiner  who  runs  a  distillery  necessarily  has 
enemies.  The  average  mountaineer  is  an  improvident  fellow.  He 
raises  a  little  patch  of  corn,  to  make  his  bacon  and  to  feed  probably 
one  horse.  The  balance  of  his  corn  he  carries  to  some  neighboring 
mill,  and  has  it  ground  into  meal.  Then  he  takes  his  meal  to  the 
nearest  still,  and  has  it  made  into  whisky.  The  moonshiner  gives 
him  a  quart  of  liquor  for  every  bushel  of  meal.” 

“  That's  the  way  they  do  it.” 

“  And  when  the  mountain  man  runs  out  of  meal  to  swap  for  whiskey 
his  appetite  for  the  stuff  does  not  abate,  and  the  moonshiners,  after 
selling  him  probably  a  few  gallons  on  credit,  suddenly  decides  to  cease 
letting  him  have  whiskey.” 

“  And  then  the  mountaineer  gets  mad?” 

“  Yes.  So  the  next  thing  with  him  is  to  get  his  revenge.” 

“  It  is.” 

“  Whenever  he  hears  there  is  a  revenue  agent  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  quietly  lets  the  agent  know  where  the  still,  at  which  he  has  been 
refused  credit,  is,  and  gives  all  the  information  he  can  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  retainers  the  moonshiner  lias,  how  much  meal  he  mashes  a 
day,  and  the  best  time  to  make  the  raid.  This  is  his  revenge.” 

“  And  the  revenue  men  pay  him  well  for  his  information?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  we  do  not  expect  to  obtain  information  against  the  men  of 
the  Mountain  League,  who  run  the  mysteriously  located  *  Bi^  Still’  in 
this  way?” 

“  No.” 

“  For  we  know  that  the  men  of  the  Big  Still  are  all  oath  bound, 
and  that  death  would  be  the  sure  and  swift  punishment  of  any  one  of 
them  who  betrayed  the  loague.” 

"  So  we  know  we  shall  be  compelled  to  rely  entirely  upon  our  own 
resources.” 

“  In  ferreting  out  the  moonshiners?” 

"  Yes,  and  in  locating  the  famous  but  closelv  guarded  secret  of  the 
location  of  the  Big  Still.” 

“  'Veil,  we  know  there  are  regular  revenue  men  in  the  mountains 
now,  but  they  do  uot  know  us  or  auytking  about  us.” 
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No.  It  wa9  one  of  the  conditions  we  made  with  the  revenue  6hief 
that  it  should  be  a  secret  between  him  and  us,  that  we  were  after  the 
moonshiners.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Aud  we  have  agreed  to  work  alone.” 

11  Aud  not  call  for  the  assistance  of  any  of  the  regular  revenue  offi¬ 
cers?’ 

“  Save  in  case  of  dire  extremity.” 

“Yes.”  .  , 

“  We  are  unknown  here.” 

“  Yes,  aud  so  we  have  not  made  facial  disguises?” 

“  No.” 

“  During  the  few  days  that  we  have  worked  as  surveyors  we  have 
been  slyly  watched  by  the  mountaineers,  who  are  always  suspicious  of 
strangers.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  But  we  have  learned  from  conversation  we  have  overheard  about 
the  tavern  in  Jacksou  that  the  moonshiners’  spies  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  really  government  surveyors  and  not  revenue 
men.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

“  Well,  now  if  we  hope  to  reach  the  cabin  of  Dick  Caston — one  of 
the  men  whose  name  appears  on  our  list  as  a  suspected  moonshiner 
— before  dark,  we  shall  have  to  ride  faster.  I  am  sure  we  are  on  the 
right  road.  I  consulted  our  map  a  bit  ago,  you  know,  and  saw  where 
Castou’s  cabin  was  located  on  it.” 

The  two  detectives  then  rode  on  rapidly  in  silence  for  some  time, 
but  suddenly  they  pulled  up  and  listened  intently. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  YOUNG  MOONSHTNKR  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

“  Did  you  hear  that?”  asked  Young  Sleuth  as  he  and  Jenkins 
abruptly  drew  rein. 

“  Yes.  It  was  a  rustling  among  the  bushes  and  the  sounds  of  a 
man’s  footsteps.” 

“  So  I  thought!” 

“  And  the  sounds  came  from  the  woods,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road.” 

“  Yes.  Jenkins,  you  remain  here  and  hold  my  horse,”  and  the 
special  leaped  from  the  saddle. 

The  Frenchman  seized  Ins  bridle  rein. 

“  What  are  you  about  to  do?”  he  asked. 

“  I  am  going  to  investigate.  We  must  be  wary.  The  man  we  have 
heard  may  be  a  spy  of  the  moonshiners.  I  want  to  get  sight  of 
him.” 

“  All  right!” 

The  special  left  the  wood. 

And  he  crept  away. 

The  faint  sound  of  some  one  advancing  ahead  of  him  among  the 
bushes  guided  him,  and  he  proceeded  silently  after  the  unseen  person. 

In  a  few  moments  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  the  rustling  of  the 
bushes  ceased. 

And,  going  on  stealthily,  the  special  came  to  the  edge  of  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  woods. 

There  he  paused. 

Looking  forward  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  fading  day,  two  men 
Standing  under  a  great  tree. 

The  special  promptly  recognized  one  of  the  men. 

He  was  a  revenue  officer  named  Clay. 

The  other  man  Young  Sleuth  did  not  know. 

But  his  appearance  told  that  he  was  a  mountaineer. 

He  was  clad  in  homespun,  and  a  skin  cap,  and  he  carried  a  rifle, 
revolver,  and  hunting-knife. 

His  figure  was  well  knit  and  muscular,  but  he  was  inclined  to  thin¬ 
ness,  and  full  six  feet  tall. 

The  mountaineer  Young  Sleuth  judged  to  be  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  he  had  a  strong,  dark  face,  and  wore  a  scanty  beard  and  mus¬ 
tache.  His  features  and  keen  eyes  indicated  intelligence  and  shrewd¬ 
ness. 

The  revenue  man  and  the  mountaineer  were  conversing  earn¬ 
estly. 

And  the  special  was  exceedingly  desirious  of  learning  the  subject 
of  i  heir  confab. 

So  he  moved  stealthily  along,  under  cover,  until  he  got  near  the 
tree  beneath  which  the  two  men  stood. 

Then  he  heard  Clay,  the  revenue  officer,  say; 

“  You  are  dealing  square,  are  you,  Ike  Ilascomb?” 

“  I  reckon  I  am.” 

“  You  will  lead  me  to  a  still  run  by  Dick  Caston  in  his  barn?” 

"  Yes — that  is.  I’ve  told  you  where  an’  how  to  find  Caston’s  still. 
Of  course  I  won’t  actually  lead  you  to  it.” 

“  All  right!” 

“  Now  the  money!” 

“  Here  you  are — fifty  dollars— a  good  price  for  selling  one  moon¬ 
shiner— and  I’ll  do  as  I  agreed.  Keep  it  a  secret  that  you  betrayed 
Caston.” 

Hascomb  took  the  revenue  man's  money,  and  said  in  a  sneering 
tone : 

“  I  know  you’ll  keep  this  little  biz  of  ours  a  secret,  Ben  Clay,  other- 
wi-e  you’ll  stop  a  bullet  the  next  time  you  come  inter  ther  mountains. 

J  know  you  chaps.  You  won’t  want  to  acknowledge  how  you  got 
on  ter  Gaston's  stilL  You’ll  take  all  the  credit  on  yerself.  Bat  that’s  1 


all  right,  fer  it  suits  me.  Lodge  Dick  Caslon  iii  jail  as  a  mooner,  an’ 
the  sooner  you  do  it  the  better.” 

The  speaker’s  face  darkened. 

And  his  voice  told  that  he  boro  the  most  bitter  enmity  toward 
Dick  Caston. 

“  All  right;  I’ll  have  my  men  down  on  Caston  iu  half  an  hour.” 

“  Then  I'm  off.” 

“  And  so  am  I,”  said  the  revenue  man. 

At  once  be  and  the  man  who  had  sold  the  moonshiner  for  the  pal¬ 
try  sum  of  fifty  dollars  set  ott  in  dillerent  directions. 

\oung  Sleuth  then  hastened  back  to  the  road  where  he  had  left 
Jenkins. 

In  few  words  he  told  the  Frenchman  all  that  he  had  overheard. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  it?”  asked  Jenkins. 

“  I’ve  an  idea  we  have  a  chance  here  to  make  a  shrewd  play.” 

“  To  what  end?” 

“To  win  the  confidence  of  a  moonshiner  and  so  pave  the  way  per¬ 
haps,  toward  getting  invaluable  information  out  of  him.” 

“  How  do  you  mean?” 

“Suppose  we  get  to  Dick  Caston’s  cabin  ahead  of  the  revenue  men, 
aud  warn  him  in  time  for  him  to  make  way  with  his  still  and  get  away 
before  Clay’s  posse  comes  up.” 

“That’s  a  scheme.  If  we  do  that  nothing  can  make  Caston  suspect 
us  as  revenue  spies  later.” 

“  I  think  not,  so  come  on.” 

“I’m  with  you.  We’ll  let  the  animals  out.” 

They  rode  on  rapidly. 

“  1“  lialf  an  hour  Clay  will  be  at  Caston’s  cabin,  eh?”  said  Jenkins. 

“  That’s  what  he  said.” 

“  Well,  it  cannot  be  far  to  Casion’s  place  then?” 

“  No,  and  it’s  on  this  road.” 

The  two  officers  pressed  on  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles. 

Then,  all  at  once,  they  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle  ahead,  and  also 
the  souud  of  the  reports  of  other  fire  arms. 

The  sounds  of  conflict  came  from  a  grove  near  by. 

The  detectives  rode  into  a  thicket,  dismounted,  secured  their  horses, 
and  then  advanced. 

They  crept  through  the  grove  alluded  to. 

When  they  reached  the  further  edge  of  it,  they  saw  a  clearing  of 
about  ten  acres,  with  a  cabin  and  barn  at  the  roadside,  aud  a  corn 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 

As  they  looked  they  saw— by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had  risen 
as  they  advanced,  after  the  daylight  ended— five  men  dragging  auother 
man  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  leader  of  the  posse  was  Clay,  the  revenue  agent. 

The  prisoner  was  a  handsome  young  mountaineer,  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy. 

When  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  cabin  a  young  girl  of  perhaps  sev¬ 
enteen  years,  who  was  strikingly  beautiful  bQth  in  face  and  figure, 
followed  the  youth. 

There  was  a  marked  family  resemblance  between  the  young  man 
and  the  girl. 

“  I  should  think  the  prisoner  and  the  girl  were  brother  and  sister,” 
whisperbd  Young  Sleuth  to  Jenkins. 

“  Yes.  But  it’s  too  bad  that  we  have  come  too  late.” 

“  Certaiuly,  for  now  we  can  do  nothing.” 

“  No.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  show  ourselves.” 

Meanwhile,  Clay’s  men  had  bonnd  the  hands  of  the  young  prisoner, 
and  he  had  ceased  to  struggle. 

“  Weil,  we  have  got  you  all  safe  at  last,  Dick  Caston,  and  we’ll  soon 
have  you  lodged  in  jail  at  Jackson.  Now,  men,  we’ll  go  to  the  barn 
and  destroy  the  still  which  we  know  to  be  there.  Bring  the  prisouer 
along,”  said  Clay. 

The  girl  ic  the  cabin  door  wrung  her  hands,  and  cried  out,  appeal¬ 
ingly: 

“  Oh,  don’t  arrest  my  brother!  Don’t  take  him  awayl” 

“  Shut  up  or  you’ll  go  along  with  him.  I  suppose  you  help  to  make 
moonshine  whisky  anyhow,”  said  Clay,  brutally. 

The  girl  suddenly  stepped  back. 

But  the  next  moment,  while  the  two  detectives  peered  from  behind 
the  trees  nearby,  she  reappeared  in  the  door  with  a  rifle  leveled  at  her 
shoulder. 

The  weapon  was  aimed  at  Clay. 

“  Let  my  brother  go  or  I’ll  kill  you!”  cried  the  girl,  while  her  dark, 
handsome  eyes  flashed  fire. 

Clay  sprang  behind  one  of  his  posse. 

The  men  who  were  holding  the  young  moonshiner  recoiled. 

“  For  God’s  sake,  Belle,  don’t  shoot!”  cried  Dick  Caston. 

“  If  you  say  so,  brother,  I  won’t,”  answered  the  girl,  and  she  low¬ 
ered  her  weapon. 

“  These  men  are  only  hired  curs  who  are  only  earning  their  money. 
It’s  their  business  to  find  out  the  poor  mountaineers  who  cannot  make 
a, living  unless  they  can  turn  their  corn  into  whisky.  For  them  I’ve  got 
nothin’  but  contempt.  But  some  one  has  put  them  up  to  this,  soTne 
enemy  has  gin  me  away,  Belle,  and  I’ve  got  only  one  enemy  as  1 
knows  on  in  all  the  mountains!” 

“  That’s  so,  Dick,”  responded  the  girl. 

“  I’ve  a  mind  to  take  you  to  jail  along  with  your  brother.  Miss 
Spitfire!”  said  Clay. 

“  Try  it,”  cried  the  spirited  mountain  maid  defiantly. 

“  Come,  come,  Clay.  We  don’t  make  war  on  woman  and  we’ro 
losing  time,”  said  one  of  the  revenue  posso. 

“  Well,  to  the  barn  then,”  growled  Clay. 

The  posse  went  to  the  barn  with  the  prisoner  and  they  entered  it. 
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“  It's  all  up  with  poor  Dick  and  the  still.  Hut  the  villain  who  sold 
him  to  the  reveuuo  men  shall  pay  for  it  if  I  Cun  prove  his  Ueuchery. 
Why,  the  mountaineers  will  tear  him  limb  from  limb,”  muttered  the 
girl. 

Meantime  battering  sounds  came  from  the  barn,  and  presently  the 
revenue  men  came  out  of  it,  marching  their  prisoner  along  with 
them. 

Several  of  the  posse  carried  suspicious-looking  jugs,  to  which  they 
applied  their  lips  with  evident  relish. 

Well,  the  still  in  the  barn  is  broken  up,  and  the  mash  and  whisky 
destroyed,  so  we  have  only  to  get  out  of  this  before  the  girl  bringo 
any  of  her  neighbors  down  on  us.  Come  now,  for  our  horses,”  said 
Clay.  .  T 

“  Good-bye,  Relle.  Don’t  worry  about  me,  little  sister,  for  I  don  t 
mean  these  fellows  shall  keep  me  long!”  shouted  Dick  Caston,  as  he 
wa3  hurried  away  into  the  woods. 

There  the  revenue  men  placed  the  prisoner  on  a  led  horse.  Then 
they  mounted  their  own  animals  and  rode  away  with  Caston  among 
them. 

The  two  concealed  detectives  heard  the  sounds  of  the  receding  rev¬ 
enue  men  die  away  in  the  distance.  Then  they  witnessed  a  new  ar¬ 
rival  at  Caslon’s  cabin. 


CHAPTER  III. 

•tom  dunmore  and  the  mountain  desperado. 

Just  as  the  last  sounds  made  by  the  departing  revenue  posse 
reached  the  hearing  of  the  officers,  who  had  remained  in  their  con¬ 
cealment,  they  saw  Ike  Hascomb. 

The  tall  mountaineer  who  had  betrayed  Dick  Caston  into  the 
hands  of  the  revenue  men  came  into  the  clearing  from'  the  side  op¬ 
posite  that  from  which  Clay’s  posse  had  taken  their  departure. 

Hascomb  walked  toward  the  open  door  of  the  cabiu,  in  which 
Belle  Caston,  the  beauty  of  the  mountains,  still  stood. 

The  girl’s  attitude  was  one  of  despondency,  but  she  formed  a 
picture  of  rare  loveliness  there  in  the  moonlight,  leaning  against 
the  door  sill. 

At  first  she  did  not  see  or  hear  Hascomb. 

£  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  gazed  at  her  with  admiration  and 
passion  in  his  dark,  keen  eyes. 

Then  he  came  on.  He  coughed  slightly.  Belle  heard  him. 

Her  slender  Jjgure  straightened  and  she  turned  witli  a  start  and  saw 
the  tall  mountaineer. 

Then  the  beautiful  face  darkened  and  her  fair  brow  contracted  in  an 
ominous  frowu. 

“Good  evenin’,  Miss  Belle,”  said  Hascomb,  with  an  awkward  bow, 
pausing  and  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  while  his  eyes  failed 
to  meet  the  searching  glance  which  the  girl  bent  upon  him. 

“  What  do  you  want  here,  Ike  Hascomb?  My  brother  and  I  have 
both  told  you  you  were  not  wanted  here.  Have  you  dared  to  come  to 
gloat  over  your  treacherous  work?”  she  cried. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  meaa,  gal.” 

“I  know  better!”  . 

Hascomb  made  a  depreciating  gesture. 

“  Where’s  Dick?  I’ve  come  to  warn  him  that  there  are  revenue  men 
in  the  mountains  an’  that  they  are  cornin’  this  way.  Old  Colby  just 
brought  me  word  an’  I  made  all  haste  ter  git  here.  But  you  don’t  talk 
right  to  a  feller  what’s  come  to  do  you  a  friendly  turn.” 

“  I  do  not  believe  a  word  you  say,  Ike  Hascomb.  I  know  you  are 
Dick’s  enemy.  Didn’t  you  make  a  threat  when  he  forbade  you  ihe 
cabin  last  week?  I  doubt  not  you  sent  the  men  who  have  just  left  here 
with  Dick  a  prisoner  after  destroying  the  still.” 

“  Gal,  you  do  me  wrong.  I  was  a  bit  angry,  I  admit,  when  Dick 
sent  me  away  jist  because  I  told  you  I  loved  you  an’  axed  you  to 
marry  me.  I  may  have  said  suthiu’  I  didn’t  mean  while  I  was  mad. 
But  1  am  here  to  help  you.” 

“  Ike  Hascomb,  I  know  well  enough  you  have  hated  Dick  ever 
since  he  refused  to  join  the  Mountain  League  of  the  Big  Still — not 
because  he  isn’t  a  moonshiner,  but  because  he  knew  the  worst  des¬ 
peradoes  of  the  mountains  belonged  to  the  Big  Still  gang,  who  will 
eventually  run  their  necks  into  the  halter.” 

“  I  never  asked  Dick  to  jine.  I  dnnno  nothin’  about  the  Big  Still 
gang,"  retorted  Hascomb,  with  an  alarmed  look. 

“  I  know  better,  Ike  Hascomb,  I’m  sure  in  my  own  mind  that 
you’re  a  member  of  the  Big  Still  gang.” 

“  Don’t  say  that,  gal,  I  don’t  like  to  be  accused  in  that  way.  Come 
now.  Don’t  you  see,  you  better  make  a  friend  of  me.  You  are  all 
alone  now.  With  Dick  in  jail,  you  need  a  protector.  Belle,  I’ve  got 
a  neat  cabin — the  best  in  the  mountains,  and  betwixt  you  an’  me  I’m 
putty  well  fixed.  I’ve  got  money — aye  more  than  anyone  dreams  of. 
Be  my  wife,  little  gal,  an’  you  shall  have  it  all.  I’ll  make  a  lady  of 
ye.” 

“Never!  What?  Do  you  think  I  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
man  whom  I  believe  sold  my  brother  to  the  revenue  hounds?  No.  Go. 
Leave  our  place,  and  never  come  here  again.” 

“  Take  care;  I’m  desperate.  Maybe  I  don’t  know  why  you  refuse 
me?  It’s  becauso  of  that  artist  chap  that’s  been  a-Bpoonin’  around 
you  these  last  few  weeks,  cuss  him!  He’s  turned  your  head.  Gal,  1 
believe  Tom  Dunmore,  the  northern  artist,  is  really  a  revenue  spy. 
There’s  more  than  me  ns  thinks  so,  an’  if  a  dead  man,  who  turns  out 
to  be  the  artist  feller,  is  picked  up  in  the  mountains  some  day,  I 
shan’t  be  surprised.” 

“Coward!  You  know  Mr.  Dunmore  is  not  a  spy!  And  now  I  warn 
you,  if  harm  comes  to  him  iu  the  mountains,  I’ll  denounce  you  as  the 


murderer!  You  have  Baid’enough;  I  know  you  mean  to  kill  my  friend.” 

Hascomb  advanced  a  step  suddenly. 

And  before  the  girl  could  evade  him,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She 
struggled.  Then  she  tried  to  scream.  He  stifled  her  cries. 

Young  Sleuth  and  Jenkins  had  heard  and  seen  all. 

They  were  about  to  advance  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperiled  moun¬ 
tain  maid,  when  a  young  man  in  tourist  costume  rushed  around  the 
corner  of  the  cabiu. 

Belle  Caston  saw  him. 

“  Tom!  Mr.  Dunmore!  Protect  rtie  from  this  man!”  she  screamed 
as  by  a  great  eftori  sbe  forced  the  ruffiau’s  heavy  hand  from  ner  * 
throat. 

Tom  Dunmore  was  a  young  man  of  aihletic  appearance.  He  caught 
Hascomb  by  the  collar  and  hurled  him  aside  so  violently  that  he  fell 
to  the  earth. 

Belie  leaned  heavily  upon  his  breast  for  a  moment  almost  fainting. 

Then  Hascomb  sprang  to  his  feet. 

He  had  set  his  rifle  against  the  cabin  wall. 

With  a  fierce  exclamation  he  made  for  the  weapon. 

But  Tom  Dunmore  anticipated  him  and  sprang  before  the  rifle. 

The  young  artist  seemed  to  he  unarmed. 

In  his  leather  belt  Hascomb  carried  a  knife  and  a  revolver. 

He  drew  tiie  latter  weapon. 

But  again  the  young  artist  anticipated  his  hostile  movement. 

Snatching  up  Hascomb’s  rifle,  Tom  Dunmore  covered  the  enraged 
mountaineer  before  he  could  level  his  revolver. 

“  Begone,  you  scoundrel!”  cried  the  artist. 

“  You’ve  got  the  drop  on  me  an’  I’ll  go.  But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr. 
Revenue  Spy,  you’re  a  marked  man,  an’  the  moonshiners  have  spot¬ 
ted  you.  If  you  leave  the  mountains  alive  you’re  a  lucky  man,”  said 
Hascomb. 

And  with  that  he  backed  away,  while  the  artist  replied  earnest¬ 
ly: 

“  I  am  not  a  revenue  spy,  but  an  honest  man,  which  is  more  than 
you  can  say,  Ike  Hascomb!” 

The  mountaineer  made  no  reply. 

But  having  reached  the  edge  of  the  timber,  he  wheeled  suddenly 
and  darted  away  into  the  cover. 

“  Oh,  Tom!  Dear  Tom!  You  have  made  a  desperate  enemy  of  that 
man,”  cried  Belle  Caston,  as  the  young  artist  put  aside  the  rifle  and 
embraced  her. 

“  Sweetheart,  I  would  not  deservo  the  love  you  have  given  me,  or 
even  your  respect  had  I  not  laid  bauds  upon  the  scoundrel  whoju- 
sulted  you.” 

“No.  You  are  good  and  brave.  But  1  am  sorry  you  have  come  to 
open  enmity  with  Ike  Hascomb.  I  believe,  at  heart,  he  is  one  of  the 
worst  men  in  the  mountain  and  a  member  of  the  gang  of  the  Big  i 
Still,  which  is  made  up  'of  the  most  lawless  desperadoes — men  who 
have  the  murder  of  more  than  one  revenue  man  to  answer  for.” 

“  I  shall  be  on  my  guard  against  him  after  this.  But  where  is 
Dick?” 

Belle  Caston  quickly  related  what  had  taken  place  before  the  young 
man’s  arrival. 

“  Poor  Dick!  Can  nothing  be  done  for  him?” 

“  Nothing,  I  fear.  Were  I  to  rouse  the  mountaineers,  Dick’s  true 
friends  among  them  might  try  to  rescue  my  brother  before  the  rev¬ 
enue  men  got  out  of  the  mountains  with  him.  But  there  would  be 
bloodshed,  and  if  Diek  was  rescued  he  would  not  dare  come  home. 

He  would  be  a  liuuted  man,  and  if  he  was  ever  taken  again,  his 
case  would  be  worse  than  it  is  now.” 

“  That  is  true;  but  you  cannot  remain  here  alone.  That  villain 
Hascomb  may  come  again.  Belle,  come  with  me  to  Jackson,  and 
let  us  be  married  at  once.  We  plighted  our  troth  weeks  ago.  Give 
me  the  right  to  protect  you  as  my  wife.” 

“  And  will  you  then  venture  into  the  mountains  no  more?  Will 
you  promise  me  you  will  not  expose  yourself  to  the  danger  of  which 
Ike  Hascomb  has  warned  you?” 

“  Belle,  I  will  promise  you  anything  but  that.  I  cannot  leave 
the  mountains,  never  to  return.  I  must  come  back.” 

“  Why?  Why?  Oh,  Tom!  Is  it  true,  as  Hascomb  says,  that  you 
are  a  spy?”  cried  the  girl,  and  she  started  away  from  him  with  a  look 
of  repulsion. 

“  No,  Belle,  I  am  not  a  revenue  spy,  and  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  revenue  or  detective  service — I  am  here  merely  as  a  private 
citizen  bent  upon  my  own  private  business,”  he  replied  with  frank¬ 
ness. 

“  Is  it  true  that  the  only  business  you  have  here  in  our  wild  moun¬ 
tains  is  to  sketch  the  rare,  and  strange  scenery?  Tom,  Dick  has  told 
me  something  that  lias  troubled  me.” 

“  And  what  has  your  brother  told  you?” 

“  He  said  he  believed  you  had  some  secret  business  here  in  the 
mountains,  for  he  has  seen  you  prowling  about  the  whisky  shops  ami 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  men.  Then,  too,  he  once  saw  you 
digging  under  the  doorstep  or  old  Milton’s  deserted  cabin— where  lived 
the  richest  man  in  eastern  Kentucky  until  he  uied  a  year  ago.” 

CHAPTER  IV. 
tom  dunmore’s  oath. 

“  Belle,  you  must  rest  content  with  my  assurances  that  I  atn  not 
a  revenue  spy,”  replied  Dunmore. 

But  the  expression  that  came  upon  his  frank  and  handsome  coun¬ 
tenance  told  plainly  that  the  last  remarks  made  by  the  young  girl  bad 
occasioned  him  much  uneasluoss. 
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“  Tom,  will  you  swear  you  are  not  a  revenue  spy?”  she  asked,  earn¬ 
estly. 

lie  took  off  his  hat,  and  said,  in  solemn,  earnest  tones: 

“  I  so  swear.  Heaven  hear  me  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my 
words.” 

“  Enough!  I  believe  you.  But  much  as  I  lcve  you,  dear  Tom,  and 
although  it  would  break  my  heart,  if  you  were  a  revenue  spy  I  would 
never  speak  to  you  again.  1  am  sure  you  have  some  secret  business 
here  in  the  mountains.  But  I  care  not  for  that  since  you  are  not  the 
one  tiling  which  I  most  loath  and  despise — a  revenue  spy.” 

“  You  are  a  true  mountain  maid,  my  fair  moonshiner.  But  now  I 
ask  you  again  to  come  with  me  to  Jackson  and  become  my  wife.” 

“Tom,  1  cannot  do  that.  While  you  wander  among  the  mountains 
1  must  remain  here.  I  know  the  people;  I  know  all  the  roads  and 
pathways.  If  your  life  is  imperiled  i  may  yet  be  the  one  to  save  you.” 

“  Brave  and  noble  girl.  But  you  cannot  live  alone  in  this  isolated 
cabin.” 

*•  No.  nor  do  I  mean  to  do  so.  My  uncle — Morgan  Shelby — lives 
.not  far  from  here,  lie  is  well-to-do  for  a  mountaiueer.  I  shall  be  as 
welcome  at  his  home  as  his  own  daughter.” 

“  And  you  will  go  there?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  When?” 

“This  very  night.” 

“  Then  let  me  be  your  escort.” 

“  If  you  please,  I’d  ride  Dick’s  horse.” 

“  Aud  my  horse  is  tied  at  the  front  of  the  house.  Let  me  bring 
Dick’s  horse  from  the  barn,  and  we  will  go  at  ouce.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  make  ready  while  you  saddle  aud  bridle  Black  Bess!” 

Dunmore  strode  away  to  the  stable. 

The  young  girl  went  into  the  cabin. 

Soon  the  artist  brought  Dick  Caston’s  fine  black  mare  to  the  door. 
Belle  was  ready  to  go.  He  lifted  her  lightly  to  the  saddle. 

A  few  moments  later  the  young  lovers  were  riding  away. 

“  Well,”  said  Young  Sleuth.  “  Here  we  have  fouud  a  real  romance 
or  the  mountains.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Jenkins. 

“  Belle  Caston  said  she  believed  Ike  Hascomb  was  a  member  of 
the  mountain  league— the  gang  of  the  Big  Still.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  So  the  girl  must  have  some  pretty  positive  knowledge  to  found 
her  suspicions  upon.” 

“  I  presume  so.” 

“  So  I  think  she  has  helped  us.” 

“  And  you  consider  we  may  •  spot’  Ike  Hascomb?” 

“  Yes,  as  a  member  of  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still.” 

“  His  name  is  ou  our  list  of  men  who  are  suspected  of  being  moon¬ 
shiners?” 

“  Yes;  but  until  we  overheard  what  Belle  Caston  said,  we  had  no 
clew  to  tell  us  that  he  or  any  other  particular  suspect  was  one  of  the 
Big  Still  league.” 

“  That’s  so.” 

“  Jenkins,  I  think  I  see  our  game  marked  out  now.” 

“  How  so?” 

“  We  must  pipe  Ike  Hascomb.” 

««  Yes.” 

“  And  I  have  an  idea  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  best  thing  for  us  that 
Dick  Caston  was  captured  by  the  revenue  men.” 

“  Why,  how  do  you  make  that  out?” 

And  Jenkins  looked  surprised. 

“  I  will  tell  you.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I  want  you  to  do.” 

Young  Sleuth  went  on  and  developed  the  plan  of  a  shrewd  strata¬ 
gem  to  get  an  unsuspected  assistant  to  help  him  and  Jenkins  on  the 
trail  of  the  mountain  league. 

“  Now  there  is  no  use  of  remaining  here  longer,”  the  special  said 
when  Jenkins  had  enthusiastically  assented  to  his  proposed  strata¬ 
gem,  which  need  not  be  explained  here,  as  we  shall  soon  see  how  the 
project  was  carried  out. 

“No;  let’s  be  off.” 

“  We  will  locate  Ike  Hascomb’s  home.” 

“  Yes;  the  site  of  it  is  marked  on  the  map  we  have.  We  ought  to 
find  it  easily.  It  mu3l  be  only  about  three  miles  further  up  the  mount¬ 
ains,  I  should  say." 

“  Hardly  as  far  as  that,',I  think.  In  our  future  work  it  may  be  most 
important  that  we  should  know  as  much  about  the  home  of  Ike  Has¬ 
comb  as  possible.” 

“That’s  so.” 

The  two  detectives  soon  rode  on  up  the  wild  mountain  road. 

They  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  when,  all  at  once,  a  man  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  road.  He  had  a  rifle  on  his  arm,  but  he  did  not  level 
the  weapon. 

He  advanced  toward  the  approaching  detectives  in  a  peaceful  man¬ 
ner.  They  were  upon  the  alert. 

When  lie  was  near  enough  to  see  the  faces  of  the  two  officers,  the 
man  looked  at  them  keenly.  Then  he  asked: 

“.Strangers,  did  ye  happen  to  see  anything  of  a  stray  horse  as  you 
came  along?” 

“  No.  sir,”  replied  the  special. 

“  AH  right,  rny  nag  got  out  o’  pasture,  and  went  this  way,”  replied 
the  man,  and  he  passed  on. 

The  detectives  proceeded. 

But  in  a  moment  they  rounded  a  sharp  bend  in  the  wood,  and  the 
mountaineer  was  seen  no  more. 


Meantime  the  keen-eyed  special  had  detected  half  a  dozen  dark 
forms  crouching  in  the  bushes,  whence  he  fancied  the  man  who  had 
questioned  him  had  come. 

Presently  as  he  rode  close  to  his  partner,  the  special  said: 

“  Jenkins,  did  you  mark  how  the  expression  of  the  mountaineer 
suddenly  changed  when  he  saw  our  faces?” 

“  Yes.  The  fellow  recognized  us,  I  think.” 

“  I  am  sure  he  did,  for  1  recognized  him.” 

“  Who  is  he?”  • 

“  One  of  the  moonshiners’  spies,  who  secretly  watched  us  from 
cover  when  we  worked  as  surveyors.  The  fellow  has  no  idea  we  dis¬ 
covered  him.  I  overheard  him  say,  to  a  comrade  at  the  tavern  in 
Jackson,  that  he  was  sure  we  were  surveyors,  just  as  we  claimed 
to  be.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  fellow's  conduct  to-night?” 

“  Since  I  discovered  half  a  dozen  men  lurking  in  the  bushes  at  the 
roadside  I  think  the  fellow  wa3  a  member  of  a  moonshiners’  lookout 
party,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  size  us  up.” 

“  Mon  Dieu!  That’s  it!” 

“  For  we  know  it  is  said  that  the  mountain  roads  are  regularly 
picketed  by  the  moonshiners  to  give  warning  of  the  coiming  of  stran¬ 
gers,  and  all  BtraDgers  are  suspected  to  be  revenue  men  until  they  are 
investigated.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  If  that  man  had  not  recognized  us  and  believed  we  were  simply 
surveyors,  you  may  be  quite  certain  he  would  have  given  some  kind  of 
a  signal  that  would  have  caused  the  men  who  were  in  ambush  to  stop 
us.” 

“  No  doubt.” 

“  And  now  it  seems  to  me  like  an  undertaking  of  great  danger  to 
attempt  to  prowl  about  Ike  Hascomb’s  cabin  to-night.  The  meu  who 
were  hidden  by  the  roadside  are  likely  enough  following  us  at  this 
moment.  Although  the  fellow  who  accosted  us  has  assured  them  as 
to  who  we  are,  I  look  upon  it  as  most  probable  that  they  will  be  curi¬ 
ous  to  learn  where  we  are  ruling  by  night."*’ 

“  I  agree  with  you.” 

“  And  not  because  of  fear  of  danger,  but  because  if  we  should  fall 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  moonshiners  now  our  future  efforts 
would  be  rendered  the  more  difficult.  I  advise  that  we  return  and  de¬ 
fer  the  task  of  locating  the  cabin  of  Ike  Hascomb  until  we  have 
sought  to  carry  out  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  to  obtain  a  guide  aud 
helper  who  knows  the  mountains  and  the  people,  aud  who  will  be 
prompted  be  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  which  the  mountaineer  always 
feels  for  any  real  or  fancied  wrongs.” 

“  Very  well;  I  atn  satisfied  to  do  as  you  think  best,”  replied  Jen¬ 
kins. 

“  Then  we  will  turn  back  without  delay.” 

The  two  detectives  wheeled  about  and  rode  swiftly  back  in  the  di¬ 
rection  whence  they  had  conre. 

And  they  made  the  journey  to  the  town  of  Jackson  without  meeting 
with  any  adventure. 

The  town  was  distant  only  about  thirty  miles  from  the  point  ir»  the 
mountains  which  they  had  readied  when  they  turned  back. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  the  town  they  went  to  the  tavern  where 
they  had  made  their  headquarters  ever  since  they  came  to  take  the 
trail  of  the  mountain  league. 

It  was  supposed  they  had  been  belated  while  off  on  a  distant  survey¬ 
ing  expedition  and  no  unpleasant  questions  were  asked  them. 

Young  Sleuth  lost  no  time  iu  seeking  to  carry  out  the  project  which 
he  had  in  mind,  for  he  wished  to  get  into  the  mountains  again  as 
soon  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  DETECTIVE  AND  THE  MOONSHINER. 

During  the  forenoon  Young  Sleuth  and  Jenkins  were  alone  in  their 
room  at  the  tavern  in  Jackson  when  the  special  said: 

“  Now  to  make  a  disguise.” 

He  opened  a  valise  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Jackson 
when  he  and  his  partner  first  came  there. 

The  valise  contained  the  material  for  several  elaborate  disguises. 

Working  before  a  large  mirror  after  he  had  attired  himself  in  a  rough 
suit  of  homespun,  such  as  the  mountaineers  usually  wore,  the  special 
proceeded  to  make  a  careful  facial  disguise. 

He  pulou  a  full  dark  beard,  a  wig  of  long  hair  of  the  same  color, 
and  when  he  had  artistically  used  a  lining  brush  and  applied  some 
grease  paint  he  turned  from  the  glass,  and  said: 

“  Now  take  a  good  look  at  me,  Jenkins.” 

The  Frenchman  did  so. 

Then  he  said  in  tones  of  assurance. 

41  You’ll  do.” 

“  You  think  there  is  little  danger  that  my  disguise  can  be  pene¬ 
trated’” 

“  I  have  no  fear  of  such  a  thing.” 

“  Then  I’ll  go  to  the  jail  in  which  Dick  Caston  is  imprisoned  at 
once.” 

“  Do  so,  and  I  wish  you  success  in  your  scheme.” 

The  special  then  slipped  out  of  the  tavern. 

lie  went  forth,  by  a  lear  door,  after  looking  about,  and  making  sure 
that  there  was  no  one  about  to  see  him. 

The  special  was  aware  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jackson  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  moonshiners,  and  ho  knew  that  the  jailer  and 
the  local  otMcers  were  socretly  friendly  to  them. 
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Having  reached  tho  jail,  the  special  found  the  jailer,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  some  days  previously,  at  the  door. 

Young  Sleuth  set  out  to  play  the  part  of  a  mouutaineer  friend  of 
Dick  Custom 

Assuming  the  dialect  of  the  mountain  men  perfectly,  the  officer  said: 

“  Good  mornin’,  Mr.  Kelley.  I’ve  cum  down  frum  the  mountings 
ter  see  my  friend,  Dick  Caston,  what  the  reveuue  critters  fotched  in 
last  night.  Kin  you  let  a  feller  see  Dick?  His  sister  is  mighty  anx¬ 
ious  about  tlier  boy,  aw’  she  sent  me.” 

“  I  reckon  there  ain’t  no  law  agin  lettin’  the  young  feller  see  a 
friend;  you  can  conre  in,**  responded  Kelley. 

“  Thank  ye,  pardner.  The  mounting  men  won’t  forgit  ye  next  fall 
when  you  runs  fer  sheriff.  There’s  a  powerful  lot  o’  good  votes  to  be 
got  in  the  mountings,”  rejoined  the  special,  diplomatically,  for  he 
kuew  the  jailer  had  political  aspirations. 

A  few  moments  later  lie  was  siiowu  into  a  neat  cell  in  which  lie  saw 
Dick  Caston. 

Then  the  accommodating  jailer  went  out  and  locked  the  door. 

He  had  said,  when  he  admitted  the  special: 

“  Here’s  a  friend  o’  yours,  Dick.” 

When  the  door  was  closed  the  young  moonshiner  stared  hard  at  the 
detective. 

And  he  said: 

“  I  don’t  seem  to  know  you.” 

“  I  suppose  not;  for  to  say  the  truth,  I  don’t  suppose  you  ever  saw 
me  before.” 

“  ButiKelly  said  you  were  a  friend  of  mine.” 

“  And  so  I  am.” 

Dick  Caston  looked  at  Young  Sleuth  suspiciously,  and  said: 

“  I  begin  to  think  you’re  a  revenue  spy,  and  that  you’ve  come  to 
git  me  to  give  myself  away  to  ye,  thinkiu’  you  will  befriend  me.” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Dick  Caston,  I  am  about  to  trust  you  with 
a  secret,  and  if  you  and  I  can  make  a  bargain  I  will  save  you.” 

“  Go  on,  and  open  up.  Show  me  your  full  hand,  stranger.  Then 
I’ll  tell  you  if  you  can  play  it  with  me.” 

“First,  let  me  convince  you  that  I  know  you  well.  You  are  a 
moonshiner,  but  at  heart  an  honest  man,  for  you  believe,  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been  taught  that  the  government  has  no  right  to  prevent  your 
making  meal  into  whisky.  You  do  not  believe  in  lawlessness.  You 
never  sought  to  injure  a  revenue  man.  You  are  the  friend  of  the 
moonshiners  who,  aside  from  making  whisky,  are  law  abiding,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mountain  desperadoes  who  mur¬ 
der  revenue  men.  So  you  are  cordially  hated  by  that  class  of  the 
moonshiners— particularly  by  the  men  of  the  mouutain  league  or  the 
Big  Still  gang,  as  they  are  often  called.” 

“  By  thunder,  stranger,  you  have  got  me  down  flne!”  exclaimed 
Dick  Caston. 

And  he  was  evidently  much  surprised  at  the  correctness  with  which 
the  other  had  summed  up  his  character.  * 

“  You  suspect  that  you.  were  betrayed  to  the  revenue  men  by  some 
enemy?” 

“I  do.” 

“  Then  let  me  tell  you  I  know  you  are  right.” 
t  “  Ha!  Do  you  know  who  betrayed  me?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Give  me  his  name.” 

“  It  is  Ike  Hascomb.” 

“  As  I  thought.  But  tel)  me,  stranger,  what  proof  have  yoa?” 

“  I  saw  Ike  Hascomb  and  Clay,  the  revenue  man,  meet  in  the  woods 
near  your  cabin,  and  I  overheard  Hascomb  tell  Clay  you  were  a  moon¬ 
shiner,  and  also  direct  him  where  to  ffnd  your  still.  For  this  informa¬ 
tion  the  revenue  man  paid  Hascomb  fifty  dollars.” 

“  The  snake — the  hound!  But  I’ll  have  my  revenge  yet!  Hascomb 
and  all  the  men  whom  I  suspect  belong  to  the  Big  Still  gang  are 
down  on  me  because  I  will  not  join  them,  and  they  know  I  don’t  go 
in  for  murdering  the  revenue  men  as  they  do. 

“  They  are  all  hard  cases,  and  the  honest  moonshiners  would  not 
be  troubled  by  revenue  men  half  as  much  as  they  are  now  but  for  the 
crimes  of  the  Big  Still  gang,”  Dick  added. 

“  You  believe  Ike  Hascomb  is  a  member  of  the  Big  Still 
gang,  eh?” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Why  so?” 

“  I’ll  tell  ye,  for  since  he’s  sold  me,  I  feel  free  to  speak  out:  You 
see  the  Big  Still  men  make  all  their  doings  a  secret.  No  one  person- 
ally  asked  me  to  jine  'em,  but  the  other  day  I  got  a  note  invitin’  me 
to  do  so.  It  was  slipped  under  the  door  durin’  the  night,  an’  I  found 
it  in  the  morning.  I  knew  the  handwritin’  was  that  of  Ike  Has¬ 
comb.” 

“  I  would  like  to  see  that  note,”  said  the  special. 

“  Then  you  can  do  so.  Here  it  is.” 

Dick  Caston  drew  a  piece  of  soiled  writing  paper  out  of  his 
pocket. 

The  special  received  it  from  the  young  man’s  hand,  and  read  what 
was  written  upon  it  as  follows: 

“  Dick  Caston, — If  you’ll  jine  tho  Big  Still  gang  come  to  the  forks, 
under  Bear  Ledge,  ter-night  at  twelve  o’clock.  A  Friend.” 

Young  Sleuth  made  a  mental  note  of  the  locality  mentioned  in  the 
note. 

He  also  closely  observed  the  rude  handwriting  so  that  he  was  sure 
if  he  ever  saw  other  writing  that  was  traced  by  the  same  hand  he 
would  know  it. 

Then  he  handed  the  note  back  to  Dick  Caston. 


And  he  said: 

“  Your  remarks  have  convinced  me  that  you  are  to  lie  irusted.  f 
have  a  proposition  to  make.  I  will  see  that  you  are  set  free  secretly, 
while  the  public  will  be  led  to  believe  you  have  been  sent  to  prison 
in  Lexington  to  await  trial  if  you  will  agree  to  go  with  me  into  the 
mountains  and  help  me  locate  the  Big  Still  and  break  up  the  gang  that 
runs  it.” 

“  Ha!  Then  you  are  a  revenue  man?” 

“  Yes.  But  I  am  engaged  solely  and  exclusively  to  ferret  out  the 
Big  Still  gang.  I’ll  not  molest  any  other  men  of  the  mountains  and  i 
don't  want  to  know  their  secrets.  This  is  honest  talk  between  man  and 
man.” 

“  I  don’t  like  to  work  in  with  a  revenue  man.” 

“  But  the  men  I  seek  are  your  foes.  If  you  go  back  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  while  they  are  in  power  there,  you  will  have  to  join  them,  or  they 
will  murder  you,  of  that  I’m  sure.  It  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation 
for  you  to  help  me  break  up  the  band.” 

“  You  are  right.” 

“  Will  you  do  it?” 

“I  will.” 

“Your  hand.” 

“  There  it  is.” 

“Good!  This  compact  will  be  faithfully  kept,  I  am  sure.” 

“  You  can  rely  on  me,  stranger.” 

“Good.  Now  I’ll  tell  you  my  name.  I  am  Young  Sleuth,  the 
New  York  special.” 

“I’ve  read  about  you,  an’  I’m  proud  to  know  you.” 

“Now  I  presume  you  would  like  to  know  what  your  sister  did  after 
you  were  hurried  away  by  your  captors  last  night?” 

“  Yes,  I  am  very  anxious.  I  fear  Ike  Hascomb  may  molest  Belle. 
The  fellow  claims  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  wants  to  marry  her.” 

Young  Sleuth  then  related  what  had  taken  place  at  the  home  of  the 
young  moonshiner,  after  the  latter  was. taken  away. 

Dick  Caston  cried  out  against  Ike  Hascomb  firercely,  when  he  was 
informed  of  his  villainous  conduct  toward  his  sister. 

Then  he  said: 

“  But,  Tom  Dunmore,  the  northern  artist,  is  a  fine  fellow,  I’m  sure, 
and  I’m  glad  Belle  and  he  are  engaged.  Tom  boards  at  the  old  gate 
house  ou  the  mountain  road  near  my  house,  and  every  day  he  is  out  in 
the  mountain  making  pictures  of  the  scenery.” 

“  Dick,  I  know  you  suspect  Dunmore  has  some  secret  business  in 
the  mountain — that  he  is  not  there  merely  as  an  artist.  If  you  will 
tell  me  whut  your  suspicions  are,  I’ll  keep  the  matter  a  secret.” 
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“  Well  I  can’t  rightly  say  as  I’ve  got  any  suspicions  as  to  jist 
what  Tom  Dun  more’s  secret  business  is,  but  all  the  same  I’m  mighty 
certain  that  while  he  certainly  is  an  artist,  that  ain’t  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  that  has  brought  him  to  our  mountains. 

“  First  oft’  I  suspected  Tom  might  be  a  revenue  spy,  but  I  convinced 
fnyself  that  wasn’t  so.  Since  then  I  don’t  know  what  to  think. 

“  But  this  I  do  know— Tom  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  lurking 
about  old  Milton’s  deserted  cabin,  an’  if  any  one  happens  to  go  near 
it  Tom  is  pretty  likely  to  follow  him  slyly.” 

“  Ah!  then  it  would  seem  that  the  young  man  has  some  interest  in 
watching  the  deserted  cabiu,”  replied  the  special. 

“  That’s  what  I  think.” 

“  I  have  heard  something  about  old  Milton — the  man  who  died  at 
the  now  deserted  cabin.  I  am  somewhat  curious  about  his  story.  Can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  the  old  man?” 

“  I  reckou  I  can.” 

“  Please  do  so,  then.” 

“  Well,  old  Milton— as  every  one  called  him — was  the  richest  man 
in  these  parts.  When  he  died  at  the  old  cabin  where  lie  lived  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  poor  mountaineer,  there  was  only  an  old  nigger  with  him. 
The  next  day,  Lawyer  Drake,  with  whom  old  Milton  had  left  his  will, 
opened  it,  and  what  do  you  think  he  found  out?” 

“  I  can’t  imagine.” 

“  Well,  the  will  stated  that  Miltoujhad  turned  about  all  the  property 
lie  owned  into  ready  money  until  the  sum  was  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  he  had  buried  it  under  the  big  stone  that  served  for  a  door¬ 
step  to  his  cabin,  and  that  no  one  knew  the  money  was  there. 

“  The  will  left  it  all  to  a  relative  of  old  Milton’s  in  the  north,  whose 
name  I  dunuo  as  I  ever  heard. 


ih  course  as  soon  as  he  d  road  the  will,  Lawyer  Drake  gets  up  a 
party  and  goes  to  old  Milton’s  cabin  ter  git  the  buried  money. 

“  They  raised  the  big  stoue  at  the  door  an’  dug  an’  dug  fer  ten  feet 
deep  under  it,  but  no  money  was  found  nor  any  sign  of  any. 

“Then  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  nigger  who  had  been  with  Milton 
for  years,  and  who  was  with  him  when  he  died,  was  "-one. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  whole  thing  is,  the  ni,Tger  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this 
“  And  some  think  he  stole  the  buried  money  and  fled  with  it 
“  Anyhow,  Lawyer  Drake  gave  up  tho  search  for  the  money  and  he 
had  the  mountains  scoured  for  the  old  nigger,  whose  name  ,s  Jeff 

i  °1hS,0I\  ,Hr  0,^red  a  b‘S  rewtml  for  him  and  the  mountain  men 
tried  hard  to  find  him. 

“  But  it  was  no  use. 


“  Drake  sent  word  to  old  Milton’s  heir  in  the  north  all  about  ti  e 
lole  thing. 

“  The  next  week  a  tall  Yank  came  down  yere  an’  said  he  was  a  do- 
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loot i vo  an'  that  old  Milton’s  heirs  had  sent  him  to  find  the  old  man’s 
money.  I 

••  Well,  the  Yank  made  a  big  hunt,  but  lie  didn’t  find  tiie  money. 
Finally  he  left  aud  siuee  then  no  one  has  found  out  anything  new 
about  the  matter. 

“  But  I  knew  the  old  nigger — Jeff  Johnson,  an’  I  say  now,  an’  I’ve 
always  said  I  don’t  think  he  stole  the  money. 

“  It’s  my  idea  some  one  else  stole  it  aud  made  way  with  old  Jefi  to 
make  it  look  like  he  was  the  thief  and  that  he  had  rau  away.’’ 

Dick  Castcn  paused. 

*•  Then  you  believe  Jeff  Johnson  was  au  honest  man?”  asked  the 
special. 

“I  do,  sure!” 

“  Died,  I  overheard  your  sister  say  that  you  once  found  Tom  Dun- 
more  at  work  digging  under  the  door  stone  at  old  Miltou’s  cabin.” 

*  “  By  thunder,  that’s  so.” 

“  Well  then,  doesn’t  it  look  as  if  he  was  searching  for  old  Milton’s 
money?” 

“  It  does.’’ 

“  Then  you  can  put  this  and  that  together,  and  you  can  see  what 
way  my  suspicions  are  drifting.” 

“  Yes.  You  reckon  maybe  that  Tom  has  ccme  to  the  mountains  to 
find  the  missing  money?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Shouldn’t  wonder  if  ycu  were  right.” 

“  Dick,  you  have  said  you  do  not  believe  the  old  negro  took  the 
money.  Now  tell  me  do  you  suspect  any  one?” 

“  Well,  I  haven’t  got  any  real  good  reason  for  suspecting  any  ono. 
But  still,  I’ve  sometimes  had  an  idea  that  a  certain  man  might  be 
guilty.” 

“  Who  is  the  man?” 

“  Ike  Hascomb.” 

“  What  gave  you  the  impression?” 

“  Well,  for  some  months  before  the  death  of  old  Milton,  Hascomb 
was  in  the  habit  of  goin’  to  the  old  man’s  cabin  very  often,  an’  he 
made  the  old  chap  think  he  was  a  great  friend.  He  would  take  him 
game  aud  fish  aud  sit  and  listen  to  the  old  man,  who  was  a  great 
talker,  by  the  hour. 

“  But  I  know,  at  heart,  Ike  Hascomb  was  no  friend  of  old  Milton’s. 
I’ve  olten  heard  him  cuss  the  old  man  for  a  skinflint  and  miser  durin’ 
the  very  time  when  he  was  goin’  to  the  Milton  cabin  an’  playin’  he 
was  a  good  friend  of  the  owner.” 

“  Well,  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  purpose  of  running 
down  the  mountain  league  and  breaking  up  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still. 
And  yet  the  affair  interests  me.  Evidently  a  great  robbery  has  been 
committed,  aud  also  a  murder,  if  your  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
old  negro  are  right.  As  an  officer  of  the  law,  I  should  be  glad  to 
ferret  out  the  wnole  mystery.  And  if  Tom  Dunmore  has  any  lawful 
interest  in  finding  the  missing  money  I  will  help  him,”  said  the  spe¬ 
cial. 

“  1  fear  for  Tom’s  life.  I  know  Ike  Hascomb  is  seeking  to  make 
the  desperate  class  of  moonshiners  believe  the  young  man  is  a  revenue 
spy.  1  thought  Hascomb  was  doing  that  because  lie  was  jealous  of 
Tom.  But  since  I’ve  talked  with  you,  I  reckon  there  may  be  another 
reason  too.” 

“  Y”ou  think  possibly  Ike  Hascomb  may  want  to  get  rid  of  Tom, not 
only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  is  your  sister’s  accepted  suitor,  but 
also  because  he  fears  he  may  find  out  who  3tole  the  missing  money, 
and  wli^t  the  fate  of  the  old  negro  has  been?” 

“  Y’es,”  assented  Dick  Caston. 

“  Well,  enough  of  the  matter  now.  Let  us  apeak  of  our  plans.” 

After  that,  the  detective  and  the  young  moonshiner  conversed  for 
some  time. 

And  when,  at  length,  Young  Sleuth  left  the  jail,  everything  looking 
to  Dick  Caston’s  becoming  the  disguised  guide  and  assistant  of  the 
special  and  Jenkiup  on  the  trail  of  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still  in  the 
mountains,  was  fully  arranged  and  agreed  upon. 

Later,  Young  Sleuth  had  a  private  interview  with  the  sheriff’. 

That  game  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  sheriff  left  Jackson  by  train 
with  Dick  Caston,  and  it  wa3  given  out  that  Dick  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  prison  in  Lexington  to  await  trial  for  illicit  distilling. 

In  doe  time  the  sheriff  returned. 

And  he  reported  that  he  had  lodged  his  prisoner  safely  in  the  Lex¬ 
ington  prison. 

Two  days  later,  Young  Sleuth  and  Jenkins,  in  their  original  char¬ 
acters  of  government  land  surveyors,  were  again  in  the  mountains, 
and  they  were  accompanied  by  a  likely-looking  young  darky,  as  black 
as  the  ace  of  spades. 

The  darky  had  come  into  Jackson  the  preceding  day  looking  for  a 

job.  .  , 

And  on  the  tavern  porch  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  a  number  of 
townsmen  and  several  mountaineers  Young  Sleu.h  had  engaged  the 
darky  to  carry  the  chain  and  otherwise  make  himself  useful  to  him  in 
his  surveying  work. 

The  young  darky  gave  his  name  as  Sam  White. 

But,  of  course,  he  was  really  Dick  Caston— the  young  moonshiner. 

By  agreement  with  Young  Sleutlfthe  sheriff  had  secretly  set  Dick 
free,  while  they  were  en  route  to  Lexington. 

Then  Dick  had  made  his  way  to  a  certain  point  in  the  woods  near 
J&ckBon* 

There*  according  to  their  previous  understanding,  the  special  met 
Dick  and  made  him  up  in  a  perfect  disguise  to  personate  a  darky. 

The  two  detectives  arid  the  disguised  moonshiner  were  all  well 
mounted  when  they  entered  the  mountains  the  next  day. 


The  detectives,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  deception,  took  surveying 
instruments  witli  them.  These  were  strapped  upon  the  saddles. 

At  nightfall  the  detectives  were  ill  a  wild  part  of  the  mountains  near 
the  home  of  Dick  Caston  and  his  uncle,  Morgan  Shelby,  to  whose 
house  Belle  had  gone,  ami  not  far  from  the  house  of  Ike  Hascomb. 

The  trio  had  turned  into  the  woods  suddenly,  for  they  had  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  horsemen,  when  Dick  said: 

“  Those  fellows  are  coming  from  the  direction  of  Ike  Ilascomb’s 
place.” 

A  few  moments  later  ten  mounted  men  rode  by.  All  were  masked;  i 
but  the  concealed  trio  heard  one  of  them  say: 

“  I  reckon  we’ll  find  Dunmore  at  the  old  gate  house.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BLACK  BESS  AND  HER  DARING  GIRL  RIDE*. 


“That  was  Ike  Ilascomb’s  voice!”  whispered  Young  Sleuth,  as  the 
ten  masked  men  rode  by  their  hiding-place. 

“  Yes,  I  recognized  his  tones,”  replied  Jenkins. 

“  And  so  did  I,”  said  Dick  Caston. 

It  was  moonlight. 

The  concealed  men  had  seen  the  ten  masked  riders  quite  plainly. 

They  had  noted  that  all  the  horsemen  wore  the  garbs  of  moun¬ 
taineers. 

“  Those  fellows  are  members  of  the  Big  Still  gang,  I’ll  be  bound, 
and  they  are  goin’, to  capture  Tom  Dunmore  at  the  old  gate-house,” 
continued  Dick. 

“  We  must  save  the  young  man,”  said  Young  Sleuth,  resolutely. 

“  Yes.  But  how  can  we  do  so?”  asked  Jenkins. 

“  1  know  a  short  cut  through  this  woods.  If  we  make  haste  we 
may  get  to  the  gate-house  ahead  of  the  Big  Still  gang,”  declared 
Dick. 

“  Then  lead  on,”  said  Young  Sleuth. 

Dick  Caston  urged  his  horse  through  a  dense  thicket  and  the  two 
detectives  followed. 

In  a  few  moments  Dick  turned  into  a  narrow  pathway. 

The  trio  proceeded  swiftly  along  the  wood  trail  with  the  young 
moonshiner  in  the  lead. 

“  We  must  save  Tom  Dunmore  without  betraying  ourselves,”  said 
the  special. 

“  Yes,”  assented  Jenkins. 

“  But  how  can  we  do  so?”  he  added. 

“  If  we  get  to  the  gate  house  ahead  of  the  desperadoes  we  will  hurry 
Tom  Dunmore  away  before  the  moonshiners  come  there.” 

In  a  short  time  they  saw  a  light  ahead. 

Dick  Caston  pointed  at  the  light,  aud  said: 

“That  light  comes  from  the  window  of  the  old  toll-gate  house.  An 
old  couple  live  there  alone.  They  were  glad  to  take  Tom  as  a  boarder, 
for  what  he  pays  them  is  a  great  help  to  them.” 

Just  then  they  heard  a  woman  scream. 

And  the  report  of  several  discharged  fire  arms  followed  the  outcry. 

“  Ha!  After  all,  the  gang  of  Ike  Hascomb  has  got  to  the  gate  house 
ahead  of  us!  They  must  have  ridden  mighty  fast  after  they  passed  us,” 
said  Dick. 

“  What’s  to  be  done?”  asked  Jenkins. 

“  We  will  leave  our  horses  here,  Jenkins,  you  and  I  have  false 
beards  and  wigs  in  our  pockets.  We’ll  put  them  on  and  creep  up 
nearer  the  gate  house.  Dick,  you  remain  with  the  horses,”  replied  the 
daring  special. 

“  Yes;  but  I’d  like  to  have  a  hand  in  it  if  you  mean  to  show  the  gang 
a  fight,”  said  Dick. 

As  the  trio  dismounted,  the  special  answered: 

“  The  odds  are  too  great  for  us  to  offer  the  gang  battle.  We  have 
got  to  resort  to  some  stratagem.” 

“  To  save  Tom  Dunmore,  eh?”  said  Jenkins. 

“Yes;  now  come  on.” 

While  Dick  held  the  horses, the  detectives  slipped  on  their  false  beards 
and  wigs. 

Then  they  stole  forward. 

And  they  soon  came  to  a  hedge  a  few  feet  from  the  gate-house. 

There  they  paused  and  crouched  down. 

Peering  over  the  hedge  they  saw  the  gang  of  Ike  Hascomb. 

Most  of  the  men  had  dismounted,  and  only  half  their  number  were 
to  be  seen.  But  the  detective  heard  the  sound  of  men’s  angry  voices 
in  the  house,  and  they  saw  dark  forms  passing  before  the  windows 
inside. 

A  moment  or  so  elapsed. 

Then  the  moonshiners  came  out  of  the  house  and  they  dragged  Tom 
Dunmore  forth.  J; 

The  young  man’s  hands  were  bound  behind  his  back. 

He  was  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of  his  jealous  rival  and  vindictive 
enemy — Ike  Hascomb. 

“Come  on,  men!  Bring  the  revenue  spy  along  into  the  woods! 
Git  the  rope  off  your  saddle,  Jim  Bolt,  and  we’ll  make  short  work  of 
the  spy,”  said  Ike  Hascomb,  as  the  gang  came  out  of  the  house  with 
their  prisoner. 

“Moa  Dieu!  They  mean  to  hang  Dunmore,”  whispered  Jenkins. 

And  his  tones  told  of  the  horror  which  he  felt.  * 

Tom  Dunmore  was  as  pale  as  death.  But  his  eyes  (lashed  and  he 
stood  erect.  He  must  have  fully  realized  his  awful  peril,  but  he 
carried  himself  like  a  truly  brave  man. 

The  gang  hurried  the  young  artist  away  into  the  adjacent  woods. 

The  two  detectives  stealthily  followed  them. 
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The  moonshiners  presently  halted,  and  forced  Tom  Dun  more  under 
the  limb  of  a  great  tree. 

A  man  came  forward  with  a  noosed  rope. 

** Hold!”  cried  the  doomed  man,  sternly.  “I  know  yon  mean  to 
hang  me,  becausa^ou  say  1  am  a  revenue  spy.  But  if  you  take  my 
life  you  will  murilar  an  innocent  man.  I  am  not  a  revenue  spy,  and 
1  have  nothing  to  <Jo  with  the  service.  Thut  I  swear!” 

“  It  won’t  do.  I’ve  found  you  out.  We’ll  string  you  up  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  others  of  your  kind,”  said  Ike  Hascomb. 

“  Jenkins,  I  see  no  way  to  work  a  stratagem.  We  must  fire  a  vol¬ 
ley  from  our  revolvers,  set  up  a  yell  to  make  the  gang  think  we  have 
a  force  here,  and  make  a  rush  to  reach  Tom.  It’s  a  dosperate  thing 
to  do.  The  chances  are  we  shall  be- shot  down.  But  the  desperadoes 
are  cowards,  and  at  the  moment  of  surprise  they  may  ruu,”  said 
Young  Sleuth,’’  in  a  whisper. 

“  All  right.” 

So  assented  the  daring  French  detective,  who  never  refused  to  join 
in  any  desperate  exploit  which  his  partner  was  willing  to  undertake. 

The  detectives  leveled  their  revolvers  through  some  bushes  behind 
which  they  crouched. 

The  next  moment  they  began  to  work  the  triggers  of  their  weapons 
like  lightning. 

The  rapid  detonations  that  ensued  sounded  like  a  volley  from  a 
dozen  weapons. 

The  surprised  desperadoes  sprang  to  cover  as  the  yells  which  the 
two  officers  uttered  added  to  the  pandemonium  created  by  the  reports 
of  their  weapons. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  crashing  sound  in  the  timber  to  the 
right  of  the  detectives’  position  and  opposite  the  cover  to  which  the 
moonshiners  were  leaping. 

And  the  next  instant  Belle  Caston — the  mountain  beauty — dashed 
forth,  mounted  upon  her  brother’s  splendid  mare,  Black  Bess.  The 
girl  held  the  bridle  rein  in  her  teeth,  and  in  each  hand  she  clutched  a 
revolver. 

She  rode  straight  for  her  bound  lover. 

And  she  discharged  both  her  weapons  at  the  gang  of  Ike  Hascomb 
as  she  came  on. 

As  his  lggs  were  free,  Tom  Dunmore  sprang  to  meet  Belle.  She 
put  one  of  her  revolvers  in  her  belt,  and  then  whipped  out  a  knife. 

Tom  came  close  to  the  side  of  Black  Bess. 

Tnen  Belle  Caston  leaned  down  and  severed  the  cords  that  bound 
Tom’s  hands. 

She  said  something  to  him. 

At  once  he  leaped  up  behind  her  upon  the  back  of  the  black  mare, 
and  the  brave  mountain  girl  dashed  away  with  her  rescued  lover  as 
swiftly  as  she  had  come. 

The  detectives  saw  her  disappear  in  the  woods  and  they  observed 
the  moonshiners  mount  their  iiorses. 

“  Come,  Bolt,  and  the  rest  of  you,  it's  no  use  for  us  to  chase  the 
girl.  Black  Bess  can  distance  any  horse  in  the  mouutains.  The  gal 
has  saved  the  spy  this  lime.  But  you  bet  a  posse  of  his  revenue  pals 
are  in  the  bushes  yonder.  Maybe  they  ain’t  much  of  a  crowd,  and  I’m 
pretty  sure  they  ain’t  or  they’d  charge  us.  Less  surround  ’em!”  cried 
Iko  Hascomb. 

The  gang  set  up  a  yell  and  putting  the  spurs  to  their  horses  sepa¬ 
rated  to  close  in  on  all  sides  of  the  cover  from  which  the  detectives  had 
fired. 

Meantime  the  officers  crept  away. 

And  they  climbed  up  into  the  dense  branches  of  a  large  but  low 
tree  near  the  thicket  which  had  sheltered  them. 

The  moonshiners  sent  a  volley  of  shots  into  the  thicket,  and  then 
charged  into  it  from  all  sides. 

When  they  found  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  thicket  they  were 
completely  chagrined. 

And  they  deployed  and  searched  hither  and  yon  for  the  men  who 
bad  fired  upon  them. 

The  detectives  had  not  shot  to  kill,  and  none  of  the  moonshiners 
bad  fallen. 

The  officers  iemained  in  their  tree  until  about  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed.  Then  they  no  longer  heard  anything  of  Ike  Ilascomb’s  men. 

After  that  they  descended  from  the  tree. 

“I’ve  only  one  fear  now,  and  that  is  that  the  rascals  may  have  found 
Dick  Caston  and  our  horses,”  said  the  special. 

“  Let  us  hope  net,”  replied  Jenkins. 

They  made  their  way,  as  swift  as  possible,  back  to  the  place  where 
they  had  left  Dick  with  the  animals. 

Much  to  their  relief  they  found  their  disguised  guide  and  the  ani- 
mala  ali  right. 

And  Dick  assured  them  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  men  of  Ike  Ilas- 
comb’s  band.  v 

The  special,  in  reply  to  Dick’s  eager  inquiries,  told  him  how  Tom 
Dunmore  had  been  rescued. 

“  By  thunder.  I’m  proud  of  Belle,  she’s  a  (rue  mountain  girl.  But 
if  you  two  hadn’t  opened  fire  and  scattered  the  gang,  Belle  would  not 
have  had  a  chance  to  dash  in  and  carry  Tom  off  on  my  noble  Black 
Bess.  Tom  is  indebted  to  you  as  well  as  to  Belle  for  his  life,”  then 
snid  Dick  Caston. 

“  Well,  what  is  to  be  our  next  move?”  asked  Jenkins,  turning  to 
Young  Sleuth. 


CHAPTER  Vi II. 

the  detectives  at  ike  iiascomb’h  holme. 

“Where  will  Belle  and  Tom  Dunmore  be  likely  to  go?”  asked 
Young  Sleuth,  before  he  replied  to  Jenkins’  Iasi  question. 

“They’ll  be  sure  logo  to  the  house  of  my  uncle,  Morgan  Shelby, 
where  Belle  is  staying,”  said  Dick,  confidently. 

“Suppose  Ike  Hascomb  and  his  gang  follow  them.  Will  they  be 
6afe  at  Shelby’s?” 

“  Yes.  But  I  reckon  Ike  Hascomb’s  gang  won’t  go  to  Morgan 
Shelby’s  place. 

“They  know  my  uncle  is  no  friend  of  their  crowd,”  added  Dick. 

“  But  as  the  desperadoes  are  in  force  I  should  think  that  would  not 
make  any  difference  to  them,  and  I  don’t  quite  uuderstand  how  the 
young  couple  can  be  safe  at  Shelby’s.” 

“Well,  you  see  it‘s  this  way.  Uncle  Morgan  has  eight  good  men 
working  for  hint.  You  must  not  question  me  about  the  work  they  do 
— and  those  eight  men  and  Uncle  Morgan— who  is  a  host  in  himself — 
could  stand  oil  twice  as  many  men  as  Ike  Hascomb  has  with  him  if  it 
came  to  a  tight. 

“No;  the  gang  don’t  want  any  tight  with  Morgan  Shelby  and  his 
men,  you  may  depend.”  said  Dick. 

“  Well,  as  there  is  no  danger  to  be  anticipated  for  the  young  couple 
just  now,  I  think  we  had  better  carry  out  the  plan  we  had  formed  for 
the  night’s  work  before  we  saw  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still.” 

“  And  that  plan  was  to  make  a  scout  about  Ike  Hascomb’s  cabin 
and  then  go  to  the  forks  under  Bear  Ledge— the  p.ace  mentioned  in 
the  note  that  invited  Dick  to  join  the  Big  Still  gang,”  said  Jenkius. 

“  Yes.” 

The  trio  then  mounted  their  horses. 

And  Dick  Caston  led  the  way  through  the  woods. 

“  We  won’t  go  back  to  the  road.  The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  to  the 
woods.  It  will  take  us  a  little  longer  to  get  to  Ike  Hascomb’s  by  this 
route,  but  we  shall  get  there  in  the  end,”  said  Dick. 

After  a  short  ride,  they  came  to  the  top  of  an  elevation. 

There  they  drew  rein. 

Dick  pointed  down  at  the  foot  of  the  height. 

There,  under  the  still  bright  moonlight,  they  saw  a  large  frame  cot¬ 
tage,  with  good  barns  and  out-buildings  in  the  rear  of  it. 

A  farm,  of  somo  forty  acres,  most  of  which  was  planted  to  corn, 
which  was  already  breast  high,  extended  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
which  was  near  the  mountain  road  that  the  officers  had  left. 

“  That’s  Ike  Ilascomb’G  house  an’  faam.  It  beats  all  how  that  fel¬ 
ler  has  got  on  during  the  last  year.  He  says  he  got  a  legacy  of  three 
thousand  dollars  from  his  fathor  down  in  Georgia.  Anyhow,  he  bought 
that  farm  an’  built  that  fine  house  this  year.  There’s  money  made  by 
the  Big  Still  gang  out  of  whisky,  I  know,  but  Ike  Hascomb  never  got 
the  price  of  that  farm  out  of  bis  share  of  the  business,  I  reckon,”  said 
Dick,  as  he  pointed. 

Young  Sleuth  thought  of  old  Milton’s  missing  fortune. 

And  a  strong  suspicion  entered  his  mind  that  Hascomb  might  be 
the  man  who  had  stolen  the  missing  money,  and  perhaps  murdered 
the  old  negro  who  had  disappeared  after  his  master’s  death. 

Of  course  this  idea  had  its  inception,  in  part,  in  what  Dick  had  told 
him  of  his  own  suspicions  about  the  matter. 

“  There’s  a  light  in  a  window  of  Hascomb’s  house,”  said  Jenkins. 

“  Ye3,”  replied  Dick. 

“  Now  I  propose  that  while  you  two  remain  here  I  steal  down  the 
hill,  make  my  way  through  the  corn  field,  and  try  to  play  the  spy  at  the 
lighted  window.  I  should  like  to  overhear  Hascomb  in  conversation 
with  some  pal  when  he  does  not  suspect  there  is  any  one  else  around," 
said  the  special. 

“  All  right!  Only  I  suggest  that  I  go  with  you.  One  man  is 
enough  to  leave  behind  to  look  to  the  horses,”  rejoined  Jenkins. 

“  Very  well,  come  along,”  the  special  aesented.  « 

Then  he  and  the  Frenchman  dismounted  and  began  to  descend  the 
hill.  Its  summit  was  well  wooded.  They  had  drawn  rein  in  the 
timber,  so  they  had  no  fear  that  any  one  below  had  seen  them. 

The  two  deteetives  soon  reached  the  confines  of  the  great  cornfield 
at  thp  foot  of  the  elevation. 

Then  they  made  their  way  through  the  waving  corn. 

And  at  length  they  reached  the  yard  of  the  mooushiner’s  house. 

They  saw  the  light  was  still  in  the  window. 

And  they  were  just  about  to  enter  the  yard  and  creep  up  to  it  when 
they  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  the  road  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and 
a  moment  subsequently,  two  horsemen  rode  into  the  yard. 

One  of  the  night  riders  the  detective  recognized  at  a  glance. 

He  was  Ike  Hascomb,  and  lie  no  longer  wore  the  mask  which 
had  concealed  his  features  when  he  led  the  jransr  who  had  raided 
the  old  gate  house.  °  6 

The  moonshiner’s  companion  the  detective  didn’t  know;  but  as 
Hascomb  and  the  fellow  dismounted  the  former  said : 

“  Come  into  the  house,  Bolt.” 

Then  Hascomb  called; 

Hero,  Isick,  jou  black  rascal,  come  and  put  up  the  hcssesl" 

A  huge  negro  came  out  of  the  back  door  of  the  house,  and  dodg¬ 
ing  a  cut  which  Hascomb  made  at  him  with  his  ridin^  whin  the 
darky  led  the  Iiorses  to  the  barn.  *  *’• 

The  moonshiners  passed  into  the  house. 

A  little  later  the  detective  saw  the  two  men  through  the  lighted 
window.  "  * 

They  waited  until  the  negro  came  out  of  the  barn  and  re  entered  the 
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V.  on  they  stealthily  crept  into  the  yard,  and  keeping  under  cover  of 
$o:ne  hushes,  they  reached  the  side  of  the  house  near  the  window. 

Young  Sleuth  ventured  to  crawl  up  under  it. 

It  was  a  warm  summer  night. 

The  window  was  open,  aud  as  they  approached,  the  two  officers 
heard  the  voices  of  llascomb  and  his  friend. 

But  they  were  uuable  to  make  out  wlmt  they  said. 

The  two  moonshiners  were  speaking  in  low  and  cautious  tones. 

Aud  so  Young  Sleuth  suspected  they  were  discussing  some  iuiport- 
atui  secret  business. 

It  was  with  high  hopes  that  he  might  overhear  something  to  give 
him  a  clew  to  the  locatiou  of  the  moonshiners’  Big  Still,  or  the  identity 
of  the  gang  of  that  great  illicit  distillery,  that  the  daring  special  noise¬ 
lessly  made  his  way  under  the  opon  window. 

When  he  gained  the  dosired  posit  ion  he  listened  intently  without 
venturing  to  raise  his  head  in  order  to  look  into  the  room. 

Much  to  his  delight,  he  at  once  overheard  Ike  Hascomb  say  quite 
distinctly: 

“  Y’es,  I  got  a  message  from  Berger,  our  agent  in  Lexington,  yes¬ 
terday.” 

“  What  did  the  message  say?”  asked  Bolt. 

“  That  Berger  couldu't  come  to  buy  up  the  last  output  o’  the  whis¬ 
ky  of  the  Big  Still  because  he’s  sick.” 

“  Thai’s  bad.  The  boys  want  the  money  for  the  stuff.  There’s  a 
big  stock  ou  hand  in  the  store-house,  you  know.” 

“  Yes;  but  it’s  all  right,  lu  his  note  Berger  says  that  although  he 
can’t  come  himself,  he’ll  send  a  purchasin’  agent  of  his  called  Whisky 
Jake— his  right  name  being  Jake  Basswood— to  buy  the  stock  of  the 
Big  Still.” 

“  When  will  Whisky  Jake  come?” 

“  Day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  Do  you  know  him  by  sight?” 

“  No;  but  Bergor  is  to  give  him  a  note  for  me,  and  he’s  to  come 
here.  Berger  has  been  hero  several  times,  and  he’ll  give  Jake  direc¬ 
tions  so  be  can  find  my  house.  The  note  which  he  will  bring  from 
Berger  will  make  me  know  him.” 

“  All  light.” 

“  Say  Ike,  on  the  dead  level,  do  you  reckon  that  chap,  Tom  Dun- 
more,  is  really  a  revenue  spy?”  added  Bolt. 

“  Between  you  and  I,  I’m  sure  he  ain’t.  You’re  in  my  secret,  Jim, 
an’  so  I’ll  admit  to  you  that  I’m  afeard  Dunmore  is  in  the  mountains 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose  than  ferretin’  out  the  moonshiners. 
You  drop  to  what  I  meau?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Anyhow,  the  cuss  has  cut  me  out  with  Belle  Castou,  an’  I  want 
to  git  rid  of  him,  so  the  gang  must  be  made  to  keep  ou  thiukin’  he’s 
a  revenue  spy.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Now,  Jim,  I’m  troubled.  Though  we’ve  had  our  sentinels  our,  all 
the  time,  of  late,  on  the  lookout  for  the  revenue  men,  it  seems  the 
posse  that  fired  on  us,  when  we  had  Dunmore  under  the  tree,  have  got 
into  the  mountains  unbeknown  to  our  lookouts.  Those  revenue  fellows 
must  be  a  heap  Bh&rper  than  the  others  we’ve  had  to  deal  with  to  do 
that.  And  the  way  they  disappeared  outen  the  thicket  gets  me.  I’m 
afraid  they  will  make  us  trouble  yet.  You  may  be  sure  they  are  look¬ 
in’  for  the  Big  Still.” 

“  No  doubt  of  that,  Ike.  And  my  advice  is  that  you  send  a  picked 
gang  of  the  Big  Still  men  to  make  it  their  business  to  find  out  these 
reve'nue  fellers,  and  either  kill  ’em  or  drive  ’em  out  of  the  mountains,” 
eaid  the  fellow  called  Jim  Bolt. 

“  I  don’t  know  but  your  advice  is  good,  Jim,”  replied  Hascomb. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SEEKING  A  TRAIL  UNDER  BEAR  LEDGE. 


Ike  Hascomb  and  his  friend  of  the  Big  Still  gang  continued  to  con¬ 
verse,  hot  their  further  remarks  were  not  of  interest  to  the  detectives. 

At  length  Hascomb  remarked: 

“  I  am  tired  and  sleepy  and  I  propose  we  go  to  bed.  You  will 
sleep  here?” 

“  Yes,  I  reckon  I  might  as  well,  fer  it’s  a  long,  hard  ride  to  my 
place,”  replied  Bolt  yawning. 

Then  the  two  men  left,  the  room,  taking  the  lamp  with  them. 

“  Well,”  whispered  Young  Sleuth,  “  I  think  we  may  as  well  go 


n  o  w. 

*.  Yes,  for  it  seems  we  can  learn  nothing  more  here  now,”  assented 
Jenkins. 

Accordingly  the  two  detectives  crept  away. 

They  went  through  the  cornfield  and  soon  rejoined  Dick  Gaston ,  on 
,  the  hilltop  beyond  it. 

“  You  were  gone  a  long  time,”  said  Dick  when  they  came  up. 

“Yes;  but  we  gained  some  information  of  great  importance,”  re¬ 
plied  the  special. 

“  Then  you  fonnd  Ike  Hascomb  at  lus  house,  I  take  it?’ 

“  Yes  and  we  crept  up  under  the  open  window  of  a  room,  in  which 
Hascomb  and  the  fellow  called  Jim  Bolt  were  talking,  and  we  over¬ 
heard  all  they  said.”  _  ......  .  ... 

“  jjm  _ next  to  Ike  Hascomb— is  about  the  worst  man  In  the 

mountain*.  He  and  Ike  have  been  mighty  thick  for  a  long  time.  But 
what  did  thev  say?” 

Yoon"  Sleuth  repeater]  the  substance  of  the  moonshiners  talk. 

«<  this  proves,  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  Ike  llascomb  is  one  of 

fjjg  Bj"  “ill  gang,  aud  probably  the  leader,  said  Dick  Castou  then. 


“  So  it  does,  and  I  think  another  thing  is  pretty  clearly  proven, 
too,”  replied  the  special. 

“  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  Why,  when  Ike  Hascomb  said  that,  as  Bolt  was  in  his  secret,  he 
would  admit  he  thought  Tom  Dunmore  was  in  the  mountains  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose  from  that  of  running  down  the  whisky  gang, 
it  occured  to  me  that  the  secret,  at  which  llascomb  hinted,  was  that 
lie  had  stolen  old  Milton’s  hidden  money.” 

“  And  that  Tom  Dunmore  was  in  the  mountains  to  try  to  find  out 
the  thief  and  get  hack  the  money?”  said  Dick. 

“  That’s  it.” 

“  I  reckon  you’re  right.” 

“  I  am  almost  sure  I  am.  So  1  conclude  we  have  spotted  Ike  Has¬ 
comb  as  the  thief  on  his  owu  evidence.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  now  about  the  fellow  called  Whisky  Jake  whom  Hascomb 
said  would  come  to  his  house  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  To  buy  up  the  whisky  of  the  Big  Still?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  what  about  him?”  asked  Dick. 

“  I  have  a  plan  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  turn  the  coming  of 
Whi3ky  Jake  to  good  account  in  our  favor,  because  he  is  not  known 
to  the  Big  Still  men  by  sight,  and  Ike  Hascomb  will  rely  upon  the  note 
which  the  fellow  is  to  bring  from  the  Lexington  whisky  agent  to 
identify  him  by.” 

“  Mon  Dieu!  I  think  I  understand  the  game  you  have  in  mind,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jenkins. 

“  Certainly  it  ought  to  be  plain  enough  to  you.” 

“  You  mean  to  waylay  Whisky  Jake?” 

“  Yes,  while  he  is  on  his  way  to  Ike  Hascomb’s.” 

“  And  you’ll  take  the  note  of  introduction  from  him?” 

-  “  That’s  what  I  mean  to  do.” 

“  And  then  in  disguise  you  will  go  to  Hascomb’s  and  present  the 
note  to  him,  claiming  to  be  Whisky  Jake?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That’s  a  dangerous  plan.  Ike  Hascomb  is  mighty  shrewd,  and 
if  he  even  suspects  you  ain’t  Whisky  Jake,  I  wouldn’t  give  much  for 
your  life,”  said  Dick  Caston,  doubtfully. 

“  I  know  all  that.” 

“  But  you  are  willing  to  take  the  chances,  eh?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  area  brave  man.” 

“  I  cannot  let  such  a  good  chance  as  this  may  be  to  get  into  the 
confidence  of  the  gang  aud  locate  the  famous  Big  Still  pass.” 

“  Well,  I  hope  the  plan  will  work.  But,  though  I  am  not  much  of  a 
coward,  I  admit  I  shouldn’t  like  to  try  it  myself.” 

“  Come;  we  will  now  go  to  the  forks  under  Bear  Ledge  if  you  will 
guide  us  to  the  place,  Dick,”  then  proposed  Young  Sleuth. 

“  All  right;  I  can  take  you  ther«  by  the  nearest  route.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  told  you  I  know  the  mountains  as  well  as  any  man,  and  why 
shouldn’t  I,  since  I  have  lived  among  ’em  all  my  life?”  answered  Dick. 

Then  they  mounted. 

And  while  Dick  led  the  way,  they  rode  in  a  westerly  course  until 
they  came  to  a  well  beaten  mountain  road. 

This  road  they  followed  northward  for  a  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles. 

Then  Dick  struck  into  a  narrow  bridle  path  that  wound  around  un¬ 
der  a  high  mountain. 

The  moonlight  still  favored  them,  and  they  saw  that  the  scenery 
was  wild  and  picturesque. 

At  length  they  came  under  a  great  ledge  of  rock  that  projected  from 
the  mountain  heights  above  them. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ledge  was  a  considerable  stream  that  divided  and 
formed  a  “  forks,”  as  the  mountaineer  called  it. 

At  the  forks  of  the  stream  under  the  ledge  Dick  Caston  drew 
rein. 

“  This  is  the  place  to  which  the  note  directed  me  to  come  at  mid¬ 
night  if  I  would  join  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still,”  said  Dick  as  he  pulled 
up. 

“  Mon  Dieu!  This  is  a  wild  and  lonely  spot.  Just  the  place  for 
a  tryst  of  the  midnight  moonshiners,  I  should  say,”  said  Jenkins. 

“  That’s  so,”  assented  Dick. 

Young  Sleuth  looked  about  keenly,  but  for  a  moment  or  so  he  made 
no  remark. 

Finally,  however,  he  said: 

“  Now  to  explain  my  purpose  in  coming  here.” 

“Yes.  Tell  us  what  it  is?”  urged  Dick.  x 

“  Since  the  Big  Still  gang  has  invited  you  to  come  here  to  join 
them,  the  idea  came  to  me  that  this  was  probably  a  favorite  meeting 
place  of  the  gang.” 

“  That  is  likely,”  assented  Jenkins. 

“  So  I  fancied  probably  the  Big  Still  is  located  at  no  great  distance 
from  tins  place.” 

“  You  reason  well,”  said  Dick,  admiringly. 

“  And  if  the  men  go  to  and  from  this  place  to  the  Big  Still,  as  we 
may  reasonably  suspect  they  do,  it  seems  to  me  they  must  have  left  a 
trail.” 

“  Thunder!  You  ought  to  have  been  a  mountain  scout!”  cried 
Dick. 

“Mon  Dieu!  If  you  are  right  wo  may  be  about  to  make  a  great  dis¬ 
covery!” 

“  So  I  say,”  Dick  declared. 

Young  Sleuth  alighted  from  his  horse. 

Jenkins  and  Dick  also  dismounted. 
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“  We’ll  secure  the  horses,”  said  the  special. 

••  Ami  then  to  look  for  the  trull  which  you  hope  to  tint!  hereabouts, 
eh?”  said  Jenkins. 

“  Yes.” 

The  horses  were  tied  to  the  trees. 

Then  the  three  men  began  to  look  for  the  suspected  trail. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  rocks  and  tlintv  stones,  aud  although 
they  searched  in  every  direction  they  found  no  trail. 

Young  Sleuth  was  disappointed. 

Aud,  of  course,  his  companions  were  in  the  same  state  of  mind. 

Fiually  they  abandoned  the  search  for  the  trail  of  the  Big  Still 
gang. 

“  If  the  earth  was  not  so  completely  covered  with  rocks  and  stones, 
I  am  sure  we  should  have  found  the  trail,”  said  Young  Sleuth,  when 
they  had  returned  to  their  horses. 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it,”  replied  Dick. 

“  Mon  Dieu!  Although  we  are  baffled  now,  I  have  an  idea  we  may 
find  the  trail  we  seek"  at  another  time  aud  in  another  way,”  said 
Jenkins. 

“  How  so?”  asked  the  special. 

44  The  noble  Jean  Guillaume  St.  Croix  Jenkeau,  the  count  in  exile, 
will  elucidate,”  said  the  Frenchman. 

And  while  Dick,  who  did  not  understand  the  eccentricities  of  the 
French  detective,  stared  at  him,  Jenkins  went  on: 

“  It’s  this  way:  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  men  of  the  Big  Still 
gang  frequently  meet  here.  Very  well.  Suppose  we  had  a  spy  on 
the  watch  here  at  night?  If  the  gang  came  here  he’d  see  them.  When 
they  left  he  could  shadow  them.  If  they  went  to  the  Big  Still  he 
would  locate  it,  provided  the  gang  did  not  drop  to  his  ‘pipe.’  ” 

“  Bravo!” 

44  You  have  hit  it!” 

So  exclaimed  the  special  and  Dick  Caston  in  a  breath. 

•‘The  noble  Jean  Guillaume  St.  Croix  Jenkeau  isn't  always  asleep, 
otherwise  he  would  uot  have  won  the  divinity  of  the  table  d’hote 
restaurant  in  BJeecker  street,  New  York,  from  his  hated  rival — Jacques 
the  barber— a  man  who  smells  cf  hair  oil,”  replied  the  Frenchman, 
with  an  air  of  supreme  importance,  that  was  amusing. 

44  Well,  it  is  uow  after  midnight.  Evidently  there  is  no  use  of  set¬ 
ting  a  spy  here  to-night,  as  probably  none  of  the  Big  Still  men  will 
come  here  this  evening,”  said  Young  Sleuth. 

44  That’s  so,”  assented  Dick. 

“So  we  may  as  well  be  off,’*  the  special  went  on. 

44  Where  to?”  asked'Jenkins. 

44  Tne  other  day  I  made  arrangements  to  put  up  for  a  few  days  at 
the  house  of  an  honest  mountaineer,  in  the  woods  about  three  or  four 
miles  from  here,  on  the  Jackson  road.  The  man’s  name  13  Oliver, 
Hank  Oliver,  they  call  him.  The  revenue  chief  recommended  him,” 
replied  Young  Sleuth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DICK  CASTON  AS  THE  DETECTIVE’S  SPY. 

44  Hank  Oliver  is  a  square  man,  only  he’s  got  queer  ideas.  He 
won’t  make  moonshine  whisky  an’  lie  says  law  is  law,  even  if  it  takes 
the  bread  outen  the  mouths  of  the  poor  mountaineers  by  forbiddin’ 
them  to  make  whisky  outen  their  corn,”  said  Dick. 

44  Well,  we  will  go  to  Oliver’s  place  now.  When  I  made  a  bargain 
for  our  board  with  him  I  told  him  we  might  come  any  time,”  replied 
the  special. 

44  Does  Oliver  know  you  are  revenue  men?”  asked  Dick. 

44  No.  I  talked  in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  hi  in  that  we  were 
merely  government  surveyors.  There  is  a  large  tract  of  government 
land  near  his  place  as  my  map  has  shown  me,  and  as  Oliver  knows 
this,  and  as  he  believes  that  we  intend  to  run  out  the  lines  of  the 
tract  it  seems  natural  to  him  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  convenient 
quarters  we  should  come  to  his  house.” 

*•  All  right.  Then  I  shall  have  to  play  the  part  of  a  nigger  at  Oli¬ 
ver’s?”  replied  Dick. 

44  Yes,”  assented  the  special. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  trio  arrived  at  Oliver’s  place. 

And  on  the  way  there  the y  met  no  one. 

Oliver’s  house  was  a  large  structure  built  of  logs. 

In  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  there  was  a  substantial  barn  also  of 
logs. 

A  cleared  farm  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  acres  extended  around 
the  house. 

When  Young  Sleuth  and  his  companions  rode  up  to  the  house  a 
hound  that  was  chained  to  a  kennel  in  the  yard  set  up  a  howl. 

And  scarcely  had  the  detectives  drawn  rein  before  the  dwelling  when 
a  window  was  opened,  and  a  man  with  a  long  rifle  in  his  hand  looked 
out  cautiously. 

44  Hello,  there!  What’s  wanted?”  he  called  out. 

“  We  are  the  surveyors.  Come  and  put  up  our  horses  and  let  us 
in,”  responded  Young  Sleuth. 

44  All  right;  I  know  ye  now,”  said  the  man  at  the  window,  who  was 
44  Hank  ”  Oliver. 

The  brilliant  moonlight  enabled  him  to  see  the  detectives  and  the  dis¬ 
guised  man. 

In  a  moment  Oliver  came  out  of  the  house. 

He  was  a  tall,  raw-boned  man,  of  middle  age — a  typical  Kentucky 
mountaineer,  in  general  appearance. 

But  he  had  an  honest,  good-natured  face. 

44  H**re.  Sam,  you  help  Mr.  Oliver  put  up  the  horses,”  said  Young 
Sleuth,  turning  to  Dick. 

• 


And  he  added  to  the  mountaineer: 

44  Tliis  nig  is  my  man  Sam.” 

44  Go  into  the  house,  gents,  an’  make  yerselves  to  hum.  The  old 
woman’s  in  bed,  but  she’ll  git  up  an’  fix  ye  suilim’  In  the  way  o’  grub 
if  yer  hungry,”  said  Oliver. 

“  We  want  nothing  to  eat  to-night,  thanks,”  replied  the  special. 

Then  he  and  Jenkins  went  into  the  house. 

Oliver  and  the  pretended  darky  soon  came  in. 

The  detectives  were  shown  to  a  large  rear  room  on  the  ground  floor  > 
in  which  there  were  two  beds. 

Aud  Oliver  said  to  Dick: 

“  Sam,  you’ll  find  a  buuk  in  the  stable.  You  better  sle^p  there,  fer 
yer  masters  have  fine  horses,  an’  there  are  some  critters  hereabouts 
that  has  a  good  night  eye  for  boss  flesh.” 

44  Oh,  lordy!  Am  dar  boss  thieves  ’round  yere?’’  cried  Dick. 

“  Well,  I  duniio  but  there  are.” 

“Dem  fellers  am  a  heap  wuss  dan  heu  roost  agitators.  Dis  coon 
am  scared  ob  sich.” 

44  You  will  only  have  to  let  out  a  yell  an’  we’ll  be  with  yer,  Sam,  in 
case  any  critter  conies  round  the  stable  at  night,”  replied  Oliver. 

Then  Dick  weuo  out  to  the  stable. 

When  they  were  alone  in  the  double-bedded  room  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them,  the  detectives  examiued  the  apartment. 

They  found  a  rear  outside  door. 

And  they  noted  there  was  a  window  in  the  wall  that  looked  out  on 
the  rear  of  the  house. 

From  this  window  they  could  see  the  front  doors  of  the  stable. 

44  I  like  these  quarters.  The  outside  door  will  come  handy.  We 
can  slip  out  through  it  at  night  while  the  mountaineer  need  not  kuow 
we  have  left  ttie  house,”  said  Young  Sleuth. 

44  That’s  so,”  assented  Jenkins. 

The  detectives  soon  turned  in. 

And  it  was  broad  daylight  when  they  awoke. 

In  due  time  they  left  the  mountaineer’s  house  accompanied  by  Dick. 

All  three  were  mounted. 

And  they  carried  their  surveying  instruments. 

Oliver’s  wife  put  up  a  luncli  for  them,  as  the  special  had  stated  they 
would  not  return  until  night. 

They  proceeded  to  the  government  lands  alluded  to. 

There  they  secured  their  horses  to  some  trees. 

Then  they  set  to  work,  like  real  surveyors,  for  the  two  detectives 
understood  the  business. 

They  had  not  been  at  work  long  when  \Toung  Sleuth  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  they  were  being  spied  upon. 

He  caught  sight  of  a  man  creeping  along  among  the  bushes. 

While  he  made  no  sign  to  indicate  that  lie  had  seen  the  fellow. 
Young  Sleuth  watched  him,  at  the  same  lime  going  on  with  his  work,  • 
and  talking  carelessly. 

Presently  the  special  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  stealthy 
prowler  in  the  bushes. 

And  he  recognized  the  man. 

He  was  Jim  Bolt,  the  pal  of  Ike  Hascomb. 

After  a  short  time  Bolt  stole  away. 

Young  Sleuth  whispered  to  Jenkins,  and  having  told  him  of  his  dis¬ 
covery,  he  said: 

44  I’m  going  to  shadow  that  chap  now.” 

Then  he  crept  away. 

Boll  had  disappeared.  But  when  the  special  had  proceeded  noise¬ 
lessly  for  a  short  distance  in  the  direction  which  lie  had  taken  he 
sighted  the  moonshiner  again. 

After  that  the  detective  trailed  Bolt  unseen  by  him  for  about  half  a 
mile. 

Then  he  saw  the  fellow  join  a  party  cf  six  rougli  looking  mountain 
men,  who  were  evidently  waiting  for  him. 

44  Well,  Bolt,  did  ye  watch  them  surveyor  chaps?”  said  one  of  the 
party,  as  the  spy  came  up. 

44  Yes.” 

44  Did  ye  And  out  anything?” 

“They  seem  to  be  mindin’  their  own  biz,  an’  work  like  real  survey¬ 
ors.  I  reckon  we  can  be  sure  they  are  not  revenue  men.  But  since 
we  are  a  picked  parly  of  the  Big  Still  gang  and  specially  seut  out  ter 
locate  the  revenue  chaps  what  fired  on  the  gang  when  they  had  Tom 
Dunmore  last  night,  I’ve  watched  the  surveyors  so  as  not  to  make  any 
mistake  about  them.  We  have  got  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  revenue 
fellers,”  said  Bolt. 

44  Well,  we  may  a?  well  be  movin’,”  rejoined  another. 

44  Yes,”  assented  Bolt. 

Then  the  moonshiners,  who  were  all  on  foot,  made  off  through  the 
woods  in  a  course  that  would  take  them  further  away  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lands. 

Young  Sleuth  hastened  to  return  to  his  companions. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  them  he  related  what  he  had  overheard. 

“  Mon  Dieu!  this  is  excellent!  Now  if  nothing  new  happens  to  di¬ 
rect  the  suspicions  of  the  Big  Still  gang  to  us  we  niav  hope  to  work  • 
against  them  as  surveyors  to  good  purpose,”  said  Jenkins,  cheer¬ 
fully. 

The  day  passed. 

And  while  daylight  lasted  the  detectives  remained  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  land. 

When  darkness  fell  they  mounted  their  horses. 

44  Now,  Dick,  as  you  are  a  mountaineer,  and  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  us  in  the  work  by  reason  of  your  knowledge  of  the  coun¬ 
try  here,  I  propose  that  to-night  you  keep  watch  at  the  forks  of  the 
stream  under  Bear  Ledge,”  then  said  the  special. 
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••  All  right,”  assented  Dick,  readily, 

“  If  you  see  any  of  the  men  of  the  gang  we  are  after  you  will  track 

them.” 

*•  That’s  understood.” 

Then  they  rode  to  Oliver’s  house. 

At  about  uine  o’ciock,  when  Oliver  supposed  he  was  asleep  in  the 
stable,  Dick  slipped  out  and  stole  away  on  foot. 

He  proceeded  swiftly,  aud  of  course  he  went  toward  the  supposed 
try  sling  place  of  the  desperate  midnight  moonshiners. 

But  Dick  was  cunniug  enough  to  keep  to  the  woods,  while  on  his 
way  to  the  forks,  under  the  mountain  ledge. 

He  arrived  there  in  due  time. 

Aud  on  the  way  he  did  not  encounter  anyone. 

Under  cover  of  some  detached  rocks,  and  the  stunted  bushes  that 
grew  around  them,  Dick  secreted  himself. 

Under  the  remote  and  lofty  mountain  ledge — only  the  rippling  of  the 
stream  uear  by,  and  the  wind  sighing  among  the  trees  could  be  heard. 

The  moon  was  up. 

Dick  was  able  to  see  objects  quite  plainly  at  some  distance.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  man  came  in  sight.  The  spy  started  as  he  recognized  the 
fellow,  for  he  was  Ike  Hascomb. 

One  after  another,  twelve  more  men,  who  followed  Hascomb  in 
Indian  file,  appeared. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

SAVED  BY  AN  OLD  FAMILIAR  SONG. 

When  all  the  men  had  reached  a  point  under  the  ledge,  near  the 
forks  of  the  mountain  stream,  Ike  Hascomb  called  a  halt. 

“  Well,  I  see  all  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still  are  here  except  Blake,”  he 
added. 

“  Yes,”  said  Jim  Bolt,  who  was  among  the  party. 

While  the  two  mooushiners  were  speaking,  Dick  Caston  had  peered 
forth  eagerly  from  his  hiding-place,  and  he  scanned  the  faces  of  the 
men  before  him. 

Dick  knew  them  all. 

And  he  was  aware  that  he  had  made  a  great  discovery,  in  thus 
certainly  identifying  these  members  of  the  secret  band  of  the  Big 
Still. 

“  You  know,  fellers,  as  I  told  you  back  at  the  watering  trough,  on 
the  road,  we  are  to  hold  a  confab  here  au’  decide  how  we  kin  get  hold 
of  the  sneakin’  revenue  spy— Tom  Dunmore — agin.  We  don’t  want  to 
raid  Morgan  Shelby’s  place  where  the  spy  is  now  stopping,  for  Shelby 
and  his  men  are  a  hard  crowd  to  go  agin.  Now  my  plan  is  to  decoy 
Dunmore  out  into  a  lonely  place  where  we  kin  ambush  him,”  said  Ike 
Hascomb,  presently. 

“  That’s  it.” 

“But  how  is  it  to  be  done?” 

*  Jim  Bolt  and  another  thus  spoke. 

“  Here  is  inyplaD:  1  have  made  a  certain  diskivery  about  Dun¬ 
more  which  I’ll  explain  another  time.  What  I’ve  found  out  gives  me 
t.he  tip  how  to  write  a  note  to  Dunmore  that  will  fetch  him  here  alone, 
I  think.  The  rest  will  be  easy.  I’ll  be  here  with  some  o’  you  fel¬ 
lers.  If  he  comes  we’ll  fix  him.  I’ll  ask  him  to  git  here  at  sunset 
to-morrow.” 

“  Good  enough!”  * 

“  The  spy  won’t  leave  this  place  alive.” 

“  That’s  it,  fellers — we’ll  drop  him  out  an’  the  swift  waters  01  me 
mountain  stream  will  carry  his  body  down  to  the  river.  No  one  will 
know  what  has  become  of  the  spy,”  said  Hascomb. 

Dick  was  so  intent  upon  watching  Hascomb  that  he  had  failed  to 
notice  a  keen-looking  man  of  the  gaog  who  was  known  as  a  great 
hunter  and  scout  had  crept  away,  while  the  foregoing  conversation 

went  on.  .  , 

The  truth  was,  the  man  alluded  to  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  head 
of  the  disguised  spy,  as  he  peered  from  behind  the  rocks. 

Now  the  hunter  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  he  wanted  to  distinguish 
himself  among  the  gang. 

So  be  did  not  give  an  alarm  when  he  saw  Dick. 

On  the  contrary  he  meant  to  capture  the  spy  alone. 

When  he  crept  away  he  shaped  Ids  course  among  the  rocks  and 
bushes  so  that  he  soon  got  behind  Dick’s  position. 

And  his  skill  in  stalking  animals  served  him  well  now  that  he  was 
after  human  game,  for  he  made  no  sound  as  he  approached  Dick  from 
the  rear. 

Dick  had  no  thought  that  any  danger  could  come  from  the  rear. 

His  surprise  and  consternation  may  be  imagined  then  when  the 
hunter  suddenly  leaped  upon  his  back  and  bore  him  to  the  grouud. 

Dick  struggled.  But  the  o^her  held  him  down. 

The  noise  of  the  struggle  brought  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still  behind 
tlip  rocks* 

*•  I  caught  this  nigger  spyin’  on  us,”  cried  the  hunter. 

“  Kill  the  nigger!” 

“  Hang  the  black  critter!” 

These  and  other  angry  shouts  were  uttered  by  men  of  the  gang. 

“Hold  on!  Let’s  have  a  look  at  the  feller,”  said  Hascomb. 

Willing  hands  turned  Dick  over,  aud  Hascomb  looked  into  hia  face 
and  to  did  Jim  Bolt. 

«  jja*  This  is  the  nigger  who  works  for  the  government  survey¬ 
ors!”  suddenly  exclaimed  Bolt. 

Dick  Gaston  feared  that  Ins  time  had  come. 

B'ft  Ids  captors  bad  not  as  yet  discovered  that  he  was  a  white  man 

in  disguise.  ,  . 

An  he  lay  on  bis  back,  held  down  by  the  desperate  men,  who  had 


t he  murder  of  more  than  one  revenue  agent  to  account  for,  Dick  look¬ 
ed  up  into  the  sky. 

And,  in  his  heart,  there  was  an  appeal  for  help,  which  he  thought 
could  not  come  from  man. 

While  lie  looked,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  slender,  girlish  figure  up 
among  the  rocks. 

The  moonlight  fell  full  upon  her  face  for  an  instant,  then  she  crept 
behind  a  great  projecting  segment  of  the  ledge. 

But  she  did  not  pass  beyoud  it,  so  Dick  knew  she  remained  hidden 
there. 

His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat  as  he  saw  the  face  of  the  girl,  for  he 
recognized  his  sister  Belle. 

“Bind  the  nigger,  I  want  to  question  him  before  we  finish  him. 
Since  he  works  for  the  surveyors  it  comes  to  me  that,  after  all,  those 
chaps  may  have  duped  us — they  may  be  the  revenue  men  we  sent  our 
picked  party  out  to  look  for,”  said  Hascomb.  „ 

There  happened  to  be  cords  enough  for  the  purpose  among  the 
moonshiners,  and  with  them  Dick  Caston  was  quickly  bound,  both 
hand  and  foot. 

But  so  carefully  had  Young  Sleuth  made  Dick  up  to  impersonate  a 
negro,  that  while  the  mountain  men  were  securing  the  cords  about 
his  wrists,  they  failed  to  detect  that  he  was  a  white  man  in  disguise. 

“  Now,  then,  you  black  rascal,  speak  up  and  tell  the  truth.  The 
surveyors  sent  you  here  to  spy  upon  us,  didn’t  they?”  said  Hascomb, 
when  Dick  was  bound.  • 

“  No,  sah.  Don’t  do  dis  nig  no  barm,  gemmen,  fo’  he  ain’t  done 
nuffln’.  I  done  got  lost  from  de  surveyors  to-day,  an’  I  wandered  yere, 
tryin’  fo’  to  git  out  ob  de  woods.  I  was  askeered  o’  you’ns,  an’  so  I 
done  got  behind  de  rocks.” 

Dick  spoke  with  such  an  air  of  sincerity  and  simplicity  that  Has¬ 
comb  was  more  than  half  convinced  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 

But  he  said: 

“  Maybe  what  ye  say  is  so.  But  it  don’t  matter;  anyhow,  we  can’t 
let  you  go  back  to  tell  the  surveyors  about  us.” 

“  ’Deed  I  won’t  say  a  word  about  you  gemmen!”  cried  Dick. 

“  It  won’t  do!  The  safest  way  is  the  best,  eh,  boys?”  and  Hascomb 
looked  at  his  men  significantly. 

Dick  knew  then  that  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still  surely  meant  to  mur¬ 
der  him.  He  was  aware  that  in  their  estimation  the  killing  of  a  “  nig¬ 
ger  ”  was  not  much  of  a  crime. 

The  young  man  believed  that  if  he  could  only  manage  to  let  his  sis¬ 
ter  Belle,  whom  he  knew  still  remained  hidden  up  among  the  rocks, 
know  that  he  was  her  brother,  she  would  make  an  eflorl  to  save  him. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  Dick  impossible  for  him  to  let  his  sister  know 
who  he  was  without  revealing  the  secret  to  the  moonshiners. 

“  Nigger,”  said  Ike  Hascomb  a  moment  later,  “  it’s  no  use  o’ 
talking.  You  have  got  to  die.” 

“  Oh,  spare  me,  massa!”  implored  Dick  and  then  like  an  inspira¬ 
tion  it  flashed  upon  him  how  he  might  possibly  let  Belle  know  the 
truth  without  telling  his  enemies. 

“  It’s  no  use,  I  say,  I’ll  give  you  ten  minutes  to  pray,”  Hascomb 
said  in  reply  to  Dick’s  last  appeal. 

“  ’Deed  l’se  gwine  to  pray  an’  sing  de  ole  hymn  dat  I  used  to 
sing  wid  my  little  sister  in  de  old  cabin  home,”  said  Dick  in  a  voice 
so  loud  that  he  thought  Belle  could  catch  his  words  plainly. 

Then  in  his  natural  voice  he  began  to  sing  a  negro  camp  meeting 
hymn  that  he  and  Belle  had  often  sang  together. 

He  had  not  concluded  the  first  stanza  of  the  hymn  when  he  saw 
Belle  appear  among  the  rocks,  making  the  necessary  letters  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  with  her  fingers  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

Belle  behind  the  backs  of  the  Big  Still  gang  telegraphed  the  silent 
message  to  Dick : 

“  Don’t  stop  singing — I  will  save  you.” 

Then  the  brave  mountain  girl  disappeared,  and  Dick  knew  that 
his  voice  and  the  old  familiar  melody  had  told  her  who  he  was. 

And  he  sang  on  and  on  until  he  had  repeated  all  the  verses  of  the 
hymn.  Then  he  began  over  again. 

Suddenly  a  man,  whose  face  could  not  be  clearly  seen,  appeared  on 
the  ledge  and  shouted  hoarsely: 

“  Hello,  Ike!  There’s  a  big  posse  c’  revenue  men  cornin’  up  the 
cut!” 

All  the  moonshiners  turned  to  look  at  the  man  who  uttered  this  • 
startling  warning. 

“  That  must  be  Blake!”  cried  Hascomb. 

“  Yes — yes!”  said  Bolt. 

“  I’ll  put  a  bullet  through  the  heart  of  the  nigger  spy  an’  then  we’ll 
be  off,”  continued  Hascomb. 

Drawing  a  derringer,  he  turned  toward  where  he  had  left  Dick. 

The  next  instant  he  yelled: 

“  The  nigger  has  got  off!” 

The  other  members  of  the  gang  turned  to  look,  and  all  saw  that  the 
supposed  colored  man  had  indeed  escaped. 

They  saw  the  cords  with  which  he  had  been  bound  upon  the 
ground,  and  they  waited  not  to  make  any  search  for  Dick,  but  hast¬ 
ened  away,  inspired  by  guilty  fear  of  the  revenue  men  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  corning. 

Meantime,  Belle  Caston  and  Dick  were  stealing  swiftly  away  hand 
in  hand,  all  the  time  keeping  under  cover  of  the  rocks  and  bushes. 

Anon  they  came  to  a  path,  and  there  the  man  who  had  shouted  the 
alarm  to  the  gang  of  the  Big  Still  met  them.  He  wub  Morgan  Shelby, 
the  uncle  of  Dick  and  Belle. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  DETECTIVES  IN  NEW  DISGUISES* 

Meanwhile,  before  Dick  Gaston  ami  his  sister  arrived  at  the  moan* 
tutu  pathway,  where  they  met  their  uncle,  Belle  had  explained  how  she 
happened  to  come  to  the  ledge  that  night. 

‘•You  see,  Dick,”  6aid  she,  “I  rode  from  Uncle  Shelby’s  house  over  to 
the  Widow  Sanders’  beyond  the  upper  range  this  afternoon.  I  stayed 
later  than  l  should  have  done,  and  darkness  came  on.  I  drew  rein  at 
the  watering  trough  up  the  road  to  let  Black  Bess  drink. 

“  Suddenly  1  heard  men’s  voices,  and  1  rode  into  the  thicket  back 
of  the  trough. 

“  Black  Bess  stood  motionless,  while  I  patted  her  neck  and  tried  to 
make  her  understand  she  must  not  make  a  sound  to  betray  me. 

“  I  had  recognised  the  voice  of  Ike  Hascomb,  and  so  I  knew  lie  was 
one  of  the  men  who  were  coming. 

“  I  dreaded  discovery  by  that  man,  and  1  was  reacy  to  dash  away 
on  your  fleet  mare  in  case  he  saw  me. 

“  In  a  moment  or  so,  Ike  Hascomb  and  the  men  who  were  with 
him  later,  at  Bear  Ledge,  came  around  the  sharp  curve  in  the  wooded 
road,  just  below  the  watering  trough. 

“  The  party  was  on  foot* 

“  And,  at  the  trough,  they  paused,  while  several  stooped  and  drank 
from  the  trough. 

“  Then  I  heard  Ike  Hascomb  say  that  they  meant  to  decide  upon 
some  plan  to-night  to  get  Tom  Dunmore  in  their  power.  And  Has¬ 
comb  said  that  they  had  better  not  stop  to  talk  the  matter  over  on  the 
highway,  but  that  they  had  best  go  on  to  Bear  Ledge,  as  it  was  not 
far  away7,  and  no  one  would  be  likely  to  come  that  way  at  night. 

“  The  men  moved  on  then. 

“  I  secured  Black  Bess  to  a  tree  and  stole  after  them,  for  I  meant  to 
learn  their  plans  so  that  I  might  defeat  them  by  warning  Tom  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

“  I  followed  the  band  to  the  ledge  and  climbed  up  among  the  rocks 
to  listen. 

“  When  you  began  to  sing,  as  you  know,  I  recognized  your  voice. 
My  surprise  and  the  horror  I  felt  because  the  ruffians  had  you  in  their 
power  uunerved  me  for  the  moment.  But  the  feeling  of  weakness 
passed. 

“  I  crept  away,  hardly  knowing  what  I  meant  to  do  to  save  you, 
yet  determined  that  you  should  not  perish  unless  the  desperadoes  mur¬ 
dered  me  too. 

“  I  was  clear  of  the  ledge  when  I  suddenly  came  upon  my  Uncle 
Shelby,  who  had  been  out  hunting  and  was  belated  on  his  way  home. 

“  In  the  fewest  possible  words  I  told  him  all,  and  he  suggested  the 
plan  whereby  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  gang  from  you — for  he  it 
was  whom  the  band  took  for  Blake,  when  he  appeared  upon  the  ledge  , 
and  shouted  the  false  alarm  of  the  coming  of  the  revenue  men.” 

When  Belle  had  concluded  this  explanation  Dick  explained  how  he 
came  to  be  at  liberty  and  in  the  mountains  disguised  as  a  spy. 

The  young  man  knew  that  his  sister  was  to  be  trusted. 

And  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  all  about  the  detectives,  whom  he 
had  leagued  himself  with. 

Belle  approved  of  all  that  Dick  had  done  and  finally  he  snoke  of 
the  suspicions  which  circumstances  had  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
Young  Sleuth  that  Tom  Danmore  had,  in  coming  to  the  mountains, 
the  secret  purpose  of  seeking  for  old  Milton’s  missing  money. 

The  young  girl  then  declared  if  that  was  true  she  was  confident  that 
Tom  Dunmore  had  a  right  to  the  missing  fortune  of  old  Milton. 

Dick  agreed  with  his  sister  in  this  view  of  the  matter. 

When  they  met  Morgan  Shelby,  Dick  acquainted  him  briefly  with  the 
situation,  as  far  a3  it  concerned  himself. 

Then  the  trio  proceeded  to  the  watering  trough. 

There  they  found  Black  Bess  secured  as  Belle  had  left  her. 

The  young  girl  mounted  the  mare,  and  while  her  uncle  walked  at 
her  side,  they  set  out  for  his  home. 

And  Dick  went  swiftly  through  the  woods  toward  the  house  of  Hank 
Oliver. 

Dick  reached  the  mountaineer’s  home  in  safety. 

It  was  then  late,  and  there  was  no  light  to  be  seen  in  Oliver’s  dwell¬ 
ing. 

But  Dick  went  softly  to  the  window  of  the  detectives’  sleeping  room, 
and  tapped  lightly. 

Almost  instantly  Young  Sleuth  and  Jenkins,  who  were  up,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  their  spy,  came  to  the  window. 

The  special  opened  the  window  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  black  face  of 
his  disguised  helper,  which  he  discerned  clearly  under  the  moonlight. 

“I’m  glad  to  see  you  have  come  back  all  right,”  said  the  young  de¬ 
tective. 

“  I  had  a  close  call — I  was  never  before  so  near  death  as  I  was  to¬ 
night  at  Bear  Ledge,”  replied  Dick. 

“  Then  you  encountered  the  men  of  the  Big  Still  gang?” 

“  Yes.” 

“Tell  me  all  about  it?” 

In  reply  Dick  related  all  his  thrilling  experiences  of  the  night.. 

And  when  he  had  concluded  the  young  officer  said: 

“  Your  sister  is  a  brave  and  noble  girl.  But  although  you  did  not 
get  a  chace  to  track  the  men  of  the  Big  Still  gang  to  their  secret  dis¬ 
tillery,  your  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  members  of  the  band  is  a 
most  important,  one.” 

“  So  it  is,”  exclaimed  Jenkins. 

“  And  now  if  we  like  we  can  have  the  members  of  the  gang  quietly  ' 
arrested  one  by  one  at  their  houses,”  he  added. 

“  Yes.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  U3  to  close  in  on  the 


midnight  moonshiners.  No.  if  we  arrested  them  now  the  B.g  Slid 
would  remain  undiscovered,”  said  Young  Sleuth. 

“  That’s  so,”  admitted  the  French  olllcer. 

“  The  rascals  must  not  know  how  cloee  upon  their  trail  we  are  un¬ 
til  wo  have  discovered  the  site  of  the  Big  Still.” 

“  And  then?”  asked  Jenkins. 

“  Then  we  will  raid  the  still  at  a  time  when  all  the  members  of  the 
band  are  at  work  there,  if  possible.  It  will  require  a  strong  posse, 
but  i  think  we  can  take  the  whole  gang  at  one  swoop  if  the  job  is 
worked  right.” 

“  And  to-morrow  the  whisky  agent  is  expected  to  come  to  Ike  Has¬ 
comb.  I  only  hope  that  you  may  succeed  in  personating  the ’fellow, 
for  then  I  take  it  for  granted  Hascomb  will  take  you  to  the  Big  Stiff.” 

“  I  hope  so.  But  you  know  the  first  move  is  to  capture  Whisky 
Jake.  We’ll  go  into  Jackson  in  the  morning,  and  try  to  spot  our 
man  there.  He  will  probably  come  in  on  the  morning.train  from  Lex¬ 
ington,”  said  Young  Sleuth. 

Not  long  after  sunrise  on  the  morrow,  the  two  detectives  set  out  for 
Lexington.  But  first  they  caused  Dick  to  discard  his  disguise  of  a 
negro,  and  they  made  him  up  as  an  old  mountaineer,  with  a  gray 
beard  and  loug  hair  of  the  same  color. 

Then  Young  Sleuth  took  Hank  Oliver  into  his  confidence,  and  the 
latter  agreed  to  say,  in  case  any  of  his  neighbors  called,  that  Dick 
was  his  brother  from  “  up  country.” 

Dick  was  instructed  to  remain  at  Hank  Oliver’s  place  until  he  heard 
from  the  detectives.  The  wisdom  of  the  detectives  iu  leaving  Oliver’s 
house  and  in  concealing  Dick  Caston’s  identity,  under  a  new  disguise, 
was  presently  proven. 

The  officers  had  not  been  gone  from  the  home  of  the  honest  moun¬ 
taineer  more  than  an  hour  or  so,  when  Jim  Bolt  rode  up  to  the  house 
and  called  to  Oliver,  who  was  splitting  wood  in  the  yard. 

“  Hello,  Oliver!  Where’s  them  surveyor  fellers,  an’  the  nigger  what’s 
stoppin’  with  you?”  asked  Bolt. 

“They’ve  left,  I  guess  they  have  gone  out  of  the  mountains.” 

“Is  that  so?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Who’s  that  old  chap  settin’  on  the  porch?” 

“That's  my  brother  Bill  from  up  country,  you’ve  heard  me  speak  of 
him.  He’s  a  little  deaf.  I  say  Bill,  this  here  is  a  neighbor,  Jim  Bolt!” 

Dick  jerked  his  head,  ana  said; 

“  Glad  to  know  you.” 

“Same  here,”  replied  Bolt. 

Then  he  exchanged  some  remarks  with  Oliver,  after  which  he  rode 
on. 

Before  the  two  detectives  took  their  early  departure  from  the  house 
of  the  mountaineer,  they  had  carefully  disguised  themselves  as  moun¬ 
tain  men. 

They  arrived  in  Jackson  in  safety. 

And  they  knew  they  had  an  hour  to  wait  before  the  first  train  from 
Lexington  would  come  in. 

Accordingly  they  stabled  their  horses  at  the  tavern  barn  and  then 
went  to  the  depot. 

Then  they  loafed  about  while  they  awaited  tte  arrival  of  the  train. 

At  last  the  Lexington  express  came  in. 

And  among  the  passengers  who  alighted  the  detectives  spotted  a 
red-faced,  flashily  dressed  mau,  whom  they  thought  was  probably  the 
fellow  they  were  looking  for. 

This  man  went  to  the  tavern. 

Young  Sleuth  sauntered  into  the  barroom,  which  the  fellow  had  en¬ 
tered,  a  moment  later. 

He  saw  the  stranger  at  the  bar  talking  with  the  bartender  in  low 
tones.  * 

Young  Sleuth  had  previously  found  out  that  the  bartender  was  on 
confidential  terms  with  the  moonshiners. 

He  edged  up  to  the  bar  carelessly. 

And  lie  listened  intently.  Presently  he  overheard  the  barkeeper 
give  the  stranger  directions  how  to  reach  Hascomb’s  place. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

OLD  JEFF,  THE  MISSING  MAN. 

Meanwhile  certain  events  were  taking  place  at  the  home  of  Mor¬ 
gan  Shelby,  the  uncle  of  Dick  and  Belle  Caston,  which  we  must  re¬ 
cord. 

Belle  and  her  uncle  reached  home  in  safety  after  they  parted  with 
Dick. 

Tom  Dunmore  met  them  at  the  gate. 

The  young  man  had  become  alarmed  on  Belle’s  account. 

And  he  welcomed  her  joyfully. 

The  norse  was  put  up,  and  a  little  later  Belle  and  her  lover  and  her 
uncle  were  seated  at  the  supper  table. 

Belle’s  aunt  and  her  two  daughters  had  dined. 

The  young  girl  and  her  uncle  told  Tom  Dnnmore  all  about  i heir 
adventures  of  the  night. 

Then  Dunmore  said: 

“  I  am  troubled  about  something  which  I  discovered  jusi  after 
nightfall,  for  1  suspect  this  house  is  being  spied  upon  by  some  one 
who  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  Rig  Still  gang.” 

“  Hal  Then  ye  saw  some  one  lurking  about  here?”  cried  Shell) v. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  tell  the  hands  in  the  kitchen?  Mv  men  would 
have  run  the  feller  in,  and  made  him  tell  what  he  was  up  to,  PH  w  vr- 
runt!” 
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“  l  saw  an  old  negro  watching  the  house  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  1  did  tell  t he  men  who  are  employed  bv  you*” 

“  What  did  they  dor 

They  went  to  find  the  old  colored  man,  but  lie  hud  disappeared, 
aud  they  came  back  to  tell  me  they  could  not  And  him.  He  would  not 
have  tied,  1  suppose,  if  he  had  not  au  evil  purpose.” 

“  No.” 

“  But  did  you  get  a  good  view  of  the  old  ue<To’” 

“  I  did.” 

“  What  did  the  old  chap  look  like?  Describe  him  so  I  kin  tell  if  he 
is  any  erne  of  the  niggers  that  work  fer  any  of  the  men  o’  the  Big  Still 
gang.”  ° 

He  was  very  old,  and  his  wool  and  scanty  beard  was  snow  white. 
He  limped  in  his  right  leg,  and  carried  a  large  cane  with  a  brass  ball 
on  the  end  of  it  for  a  handle.  He  had  an  old  skin  cap  on  his  head,  aud 
for  the  rest,  he  was  dressed  in  torn  and  tattered  homespun.” 

(.Treat  Scott!  exclaimed  the  mountaineer,  dropping  his  knife  aud 
fork  in  astonishment.  “  I  know  that  old  nigger!” 

“  You  dor 

“  Yes!” 

“  So  do  I!”  cried  Belle. 

**  Who  is  he?”  Tom  Dunmore  asked. 

“I’m  sure  he  is  old  Jetl  Johnson,  who  disappeared  after  the  deatli 
of  old  Miltou.  Folks  said  the  old  darky  had  stolen  Milton’s  missing 
mouej  and  run  off  with  it.  But  I  never  took  no  stock  in  that,” 
replied  Shelby. 

“Cau  you  he  really  sure,  from  my  description,  that  the  old  negro  is 
Milton’s  long  missing  servant?”  asked  Dunmore,  and  his  voice  and 
manner  betrayed  tne  fact  tiiat  he  was  intensely  excited. 

“  Yes.  I’d  know  /him  by  his  limp  and  his  big  cane  with  the 
brass  ball  for  a  handle,  if  the  other  pints  you  mentioned  about 
nim  hadn’t  tilled  the  bill  exactly,”  replied  Shelby. 

“  There  can  he  no  doubt  the  old  colored  man  is  old  Jeff,  Milton’s 
servant,”  declared  Belle. 

“  Then  why  did  he  run  away  into  the  woods  and  hide  himself, 
when  your  men  weut  after  him?  Why  was  he  slyly  watching  this 
house!”  asked  Dunmore. 

“  I  can’t  say  as  to  that,”  answered  the  mountaineer. 

“  Perhaps  I  can  suggest  an  explanation  of  old  Jett’s  singular  con¬ 
duct,”  said  Belle. 

Then  do  so,  by  all  means,”  urged  Tom  Dunmore. 

“  Well,  it  seems  to  me  very  possible  that  knowing  he  is  suspected 
of  stealing  his  dead  masters  money,  aud  being  innocent,  old  Jeff,  re¬ 
turning  after  his  long  and  mysterious  absence,  would  naturally  first 
seek  some  one  upon  whose  friendship  and  protection  he  could  rely 
absolutely  in  order  to  assure  3uch  a  person  of  his  innocence  and  ex¬ 
plain  his  absence  before  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  might- 
not  credit  his  story,  and  who  might  deal  harshly  with  him,  seeking 
to  make  him  acknowledge  the  crime  he  is  suspected  of. 

“  Now  you,  Uncle  Morgan,  was  always  old  Jeff's  friend  and  advis¬ 
er.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  war  old  Jeff  has  been  in  your  service, 
until  at  Milton’s  urgent  request  you  loaned  the  old  darky  to  him  as 
a  body  servant. 

“  Naturally,  if  I  am  right  you  are  the  first  person  to  whom  old  Jeff 
would  come  for  advice  and  protection.  I  think  he  was  watching  the 
house,  in  order  to  get  a  chance  to  speak  to  you  privately. 

“’And  when  he  saw  the  men  coming  after  he  became  firightened  and 
so  fled.  You  know  old  Jeff  was  never  very  bright  mentally.  But 
he  was  always  as  honest  and  faithful  as  the  day  is  long!” 

“  By  ginger,  Belle,  I’ll  wager  a  hog  you’ve  hit  it,  an’  I’m  goin’  out 
— right  now  by  myself  to  look  for  old  Jeff.  True,  he  isn’t  very  bright, 
Out  for  all  that  I  know  there’s  a  heap  of  low  cunning  in  his  old  head. 
He  won’t  go  far  from  here  before  he  has  seen  me,”  said  Shelby. 

Then  he  hastily  finished  his  supper  and  left  the  house  alone.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  woods  at  the  point  where  Tom  Dunmore  assured  him  the  old 
negro  had  disappeared. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  her  uncle,  Belle  Caston  and  Tom 
Dunmore  were  alone  in  the  sitting  room  of  the  mountaineer’s  home, 
while  the  women  of  the  household  were  engaged  with  domestic  duties 
in  the  kitchen. 

“  Belle,”  said  Tom,  after  an  interval  of  silence  had  fallen  when  they 
bad  been  conversing  for  some  time,  “I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  about  myself  long  ago.” 

“  Ah,  you  have  been  keeping  a  secret.  You  know  I  have  known 
that  for  some  time,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,  I  have  been  keeping  a  secret  as  you  say,  and  you  and  your 
brother,  Dick,  were  right  in  suspecting  that  I  had  some  motive  other 
than  the  fancy  of  an  artist  for  coming  to  the  mountains. 

“Belle,  it  was  not  because  I  distrusted  you  when  I  came  to  know 
and  love  yon  that  I  did  not  tell  you  my  secret. 

It  was  only  because  I  hoped  soon  to  accomplish  my  secret  purpose, 
an  i  thought  f  would  then  have  a  joyful  surprise  for  you. 

But  I  have  not  succeeded  in  my  secret  mission  and  I  mean  now  to 
tell  you  ad  about  it,  and  to  ask  you  and  your  uncle  to  help  me. 

“  The  fact  is  dear  .Belle,  old  Milton — as  you  call  him — was  my 
unci**,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  which  lie  left  with  lawyer  Drake 
in  Jackson,  I  was  named  as  the  sole  heir  to  all  his  wealth. 

“  The  will,  as  you  must  have  heard,  stated  Milton’s  money  was  hid¬ 
den  under  the  great  stone  at  the  door  of  his  cabin,  and  you  know  when 
t;,e  lawyer  made  search  there,  the  money  wa3  not  found. 

Drake  promptly  communicated  with  me,  and  I  sent  a  detective 
from  the  north  to  bant  tot  my  missing  fortune.  He  proved  to  be  of 
no  a**,  and  finally  I  decided  to  come  to  the  mountains  and  make  the 


search  myself.  I  reasoned  I  should  be  most  likely  to  succeed,  if  my 
business  was  not  suspected. 

“  So  1  merely  came  as  an  artist,  and  when  I  have  been  watching  the 
mountain  men,  and  lurking  and  investigating  about  my  uncle’s  old 
cabin  home,  my  object  has  been  to  get  some  clew  to  the  missin<ir 
money.  ° 

“  Now,  Belle,  you  know  all,  and  when  Mr.  Shelby  returns,  he  too 
shall  hear  my  secret. 

“  the  old  negro  whom  your  uncle  has  gone  in  search  of  is  really 
the  former  servant  of  my  relative,  who  disappeared  after  his  death, 
and  before  the  discovery  of  the  vanishment  of  the  fortune  was  made, 
it  is  evident  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  some  clew  to  the  thief. 

“  As  the  old  man  has  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Shelby,  it  seems, 

I  rely  upon  your  uncle  to  induce  the  old  darky  to  tell  all  he  can  about 
the  mystery.” 

Tom  paused. 

“  Aud  so  you  will  be  a  rich  man  if  old  Milton’s  money  is  fouud? 
Well,  dear  lom,  I  hope  you  will  find  it,  for  I  am  not  foolish 
enough  to  undervalue  wealth,  although  I  would  be  your  wife  just  the 
same  if  you  never  find  one  cent  of  your  uncle’s  missing  money.” 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  affectionate  demonstra’ions,  which  were 
natural  under  the  circumstances. 

An  hour  later  Morgan  Shelby  returned  to  his  house. 

And  with  him  came  the  aged  negro  whom  Tom  Dunmore  had  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  edge  of  the  adjacent  woods. 

Shelby  drew  the  venerable  negro  into  the  house  and  closed  the 
door. 

“  Old  Jeff!  As  I  live,  it  is  he!”  cried  Belle  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
aged  colored  roan. 

“  ’Deed  it  am,  Miss  Belle.  Dat  is,  dis  yere  am  what  am  left  ob 
de  ole  man  after  walkin’  all  de  way  back  from  old  Tennessee,”  replied 
the  darky. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

“  Old  Jeff  has  told  me  a  mighty  queer  story,  but  I  don’t  doubt 
that  it’s  all  true,”  said  Morgan  Shelby. 

“  What  have  you  told?  Why  did  you  go  away?  Where  have  you 
been?  Do  you  know  who  stole  old  Milton’s  money?”  cried  Belle  ex¬ 
citedly. 

“  What  a  heap  of  questions  all  to  onct.  Lefl'de  ole  man  draw  him 
breff',  an’  he’ll  done  tell  you  all  about  it  just  as  lie  tole  Massa  Shelby, 
when  he  found  urn  in  de  woods,”  replied  old  Jeff'. 

Then  he  weut  on,  while  Belie  and  Tom  Dunmore  listened  eagerly, 
and  said: 

“  You  see  dat  no ’count  Ike  Hascomb  done  hang  round  old  Massa  l 
Milton  a  heap.  An’  he  done  found  out  wbar  massa  kept  de  money 
in  de  box  under  de  stone  doorstep,  I  know,  case  right  after  massa 
died,  I  done  cotched  Hascomb  takin’  de  box  ob  money  out  from 
under  de  stone.  Den  he  grabbed  me  by  de  neck  aud  stuck  a  pistol 
in  de  ole  man’s  face  an’  said  he’d  blow  de  top  ob  my  head  off  if  I 
didn’t  do  just  as  he  said.  Dis  ole  nig  was  scared  a  heap,  and  Has¬ 
comb  done  went  on  an’  tole  me  to  run  away  that  night,  an’  not  let 
any  one  see  me.  He  gabe  me  twenty  dollars  and  said  I  was  to  go 
back  to  ole  Tennessee,  where  I  come  from,  an’  he  said  he’d  kill  me  if  I 
ever  come  back,  or  if  I  overdone  tole  anybody  dat  he  stole  de  money. 

“  I  was  dat  scared  dat  I  lit  right  cut,  an’  I  got  to  de  ole  home  what 
1  come  from  all  right.  But  I  was  alius  tbinkin’  dat  I  was  doin’  wrong 
not  to  have  told  some  one  dat  Hascomb  stole  de  money.  Den  I  got 
religion  at  de  camp  roeetin’.  Dat  settled  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
come  back  an’  tell  Massa  Shelby,  an*  here  I  is.  I  was  lookin’  for  him 
from  de  edge  of  de  woods  when  de  men  came  runnin’  to  eotch  me.  I 
didn’t  want  no  one  to  cotch  me  till  I  had  told  Massa  Shelby  all,  so  I 
ran  an’  hid.” 

When  the  old  negro  had  concluded  his  story  Shelby  said: 

“  Now  Ike  Hascomb’s  sudden  prosperity  is  accounted  for,  and  I 
suspect  he  is  the  man  who  furnished  the  money  to  fit  up  the  Big  Still 
and  run  it.” 

Then  Tom  told  Shelby  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  stolen  fortune, 
and  Belle  advised  him  to  see  the  detectives  with  whom  Dick  was  se¬ 
cretly  leagued,  and  get  them  to  help  him  recover  the  mouey. 

Tins  Tom  agreed  to  do. 

But  now  we  must  return  to  Young  Sleuth,  whom  we  left  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  overheard  the  bartender  at  the  tavern  in  Jackson 
give  the  red-faced  stranger  directions  how  to  find  the  home  of  Ike 
Hascomb. 

The  stranger  soon  left  the  tavern,  and  the  special  followed. 

Outside  Young  Sleuth  met  Jenkins  and  told  him  what  he  had  over¬ 
heard. 

The  stranger  went  to  the  tavern  barn  and  hired  a  horse.  Then  lie 
rode  out  of  town.  Meantime,  Young  Sleuth  aud  Jenkins  got  out  their 
horses,  and  rode  away  on  the  mountain  road  ahead  of  the  stranger. 

At  a  lonely  place,  near  the  home  of  Hank  Oliver,  the  officers  rode 
into  the  woods,  at  the  road  side,  and  there  waited  for  the  stranger  to 
come  along. 

He  soon  appeared,  and  when  he  was  directly  opposite  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  detectives,  Young  Sleuth  suddenly  leaped  his  horse  into 
the  road  and  leveled  a  revolver  at  the  sirangor’s  head. 

“  You  are  my  prisoner!”  cried  Young  Sleuth,  and  while  he  kept  the 
surprised  man  covered  Jenkins  rode  out  behind  him  aud  dragged  him 
from  the  saddle. 

Then  the  two  officers  searched  their  prisoner. 

On  his  person  they  fouud  a  note  which  ran  ub  follows: 
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*•  Ike  II 4800MB,  Esq  Dear  Sir:  This  will  serve  to  introduce  the 
bearer  to  you.  lie  is  my  ugent — Juke  Basswood — commonly  called 
‘  Whisky  Jake.’  You  can  deal  with  him  just  as  you  would  with  me. 
Let  him  see  your  stock  of  liquor  and  he  will  make  a  bargaiu  for  it, 
which  1  will  stuud  by.  Yours  truly, 

“  Berger.” 

“That’s  enough.  He’s  our  man,”  said  Young  Sleuth,  when  he  had 
read  the  note.  Then  lie  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

After  that,  the  detectives  made  Whisky  Jake  remount  his  horse,  and 
they  hurried  him  away  to  Hank  Oliver’s  place. 

Then  they  locked  him  up  in  the  stable,  and  leaving  Dick  Caston  and 
Oliver  to  guard  the  rascal,  the  detectives  went  to  the  house. 

There  Young  Sleuth  made  a  disguise  to  personate  Whisky  Jake  in. 

Then  he  and  Jenkins  rode  away  towards  the  home  of  Ike  Hascomb. 

They  halted  in  a  woods,  near  Hascomb’s  house. 

“Here  I  will  leave  you,  while  I  go  to  see  Hascomb.  You  can  see 
the  fellow’s  house  from  the  edge  of  the  timber.  If  you  see  me  come 
out  smoking  a  cigar,  you  will  know  that  all  is  weil,  and  that  I  have 
been  accepted  as  Whisky  Jake.  Then, you  can  go  back  to  Oliver’s  and 
wait  for  me  there.  But,  if  I  do  not  come  out  of  Hascomb’s  house  and 
give  the  signal,  as  I  have  said,  you  will  conclude  I’ve  have  been  found 
out,  and  b.ing  help  to  save  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  Hascomb 
usually  has  a  gang  at  his  house,  aud  they  may  be  too  much  for  me.” 

“  All  right,”  assented  Jenkins. 

Then  the  daring  special  rode  away,  to  carry  out  the  dangerous  ruse 
upon  which  so  much  depended. 

He  soon  reached  Hascomh’s  house,  and  saw  the  fellow  at  the  door. 
The  disguised  special  drew  rein,  and  called  out: 

“  Does  Ike  Hascomb  live  here?” 

“  Yes;  that’s  my  name,”  replied  the  moonshiner. 

“  I  have  a  note  for  you.” 

Hascomb  came  out  to  the  road,  and  the  detective  handed  him  the 
note  which  he  had  taken  from  Whisky  Jake.  Hascomb  read  the  note. 
Then  he  shook  hands  with  the  special,  and  said: 

“  I  was  expecting  you;  I  got  Berger’s  letter  some  days  ago.” 

The  moonshiner  called  a  man,  who  led  the  officer’s  horse  to  the 
stable,  and  he  conducted  Young  Sleuth  into  the  house. 

A  little  later  he  came  out  with  Hascomb,  aud  he  had  a  lighted  cigar 
in  his  mouth. 

Hascomb  told  the  disguised  officer  that  he  would  take  him  to  the 
Big  Still  that  night,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  gang 
who  ran  it. 

He  also  stated, 'with  an  air  of  importance,  that  he  was  the  money 
backer  of  the  gang. 

Everything  went  well  with  the  detective,  and  when  night  came,  Has¬ 
comb  said: 

“  Now,  we’ll  set  out  for  the  Big  Still.” 

The  horses  were  brought  out,  and  the  two  men  rode  away,  with 
Hascomb  in  the  lead.  He  rode  to  Bear  Ledge.  Then  he  struck  off 
into  the  wildest  part  of  the  mountain,  and  finally  he  led  the  special 
down  into  a  deep,  narrow  ravine,  where  a  swift  stream  made  its  way 


southward.  Lifting  a  tangled  mass  of  wild  creepers,  at  a  certain  point 
in  the  side  wull  of  the  ravine,  the  moonshiner  led  the  way  into  a  nar¬ 
row  lateral  passage  between  the  rocks.  Then  he  lei  the  vioes  fall  in 
place,  and  the  opening  behind  was  completely  hidden,  so  that  no  one 
would  suspect  its  existence. 

Further  on  the  pass  widened  out  and  then  under  the  overhanging 
ledges,  beside  a  large,  never  failing  mountain  lake,  Youug  Sleuth  saw 
two  large  cabins. 

He  was  shown  into  both  of  them,  and  so  he  learned  that  one  of  the 
cabins  contained  the  Big  Still  and  a  large  quantity  of  mash,  while  the 
other  was  a  stone  house  tilled  with  casks  of  whisky. 

At  last  the  special  had  found  the  great  hidden  distillery  in  the  hunt 
for  which  all  the  regular  revenue  officers  had  been  baffled. 

He  saw  the  men  of  Hascomb’s  gang  at  work  in  the  still  house,  esti¬ 
mated  the  value  of  the  whisky  on  baud,  and  made  a  bargain  for  it 
with  Hascomb. 

Then  he  and  the  chief  of  the  Big  Still  gang  returned  to  the  house  of 
the  latter,  and  Youug  Sleuth  learned  that  on  the  following  night  all 
the  Big  Still  gang  were  to  be  at  work  at  the  hidden  distillery. 

He  left  Hascomb’s  house  in  the  still  entirely  unsuspected,  and  he 
rode  swiftly  to  Oliver’s  cabin.  There  he  found  Jenkins. 

The  special  told  his  partner  all. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  Jackson  after  Young  Sleuth  had  thrown 
off  hii  last  disguise. 

In  Jackson  Young  Sleuth  organized  a  strong  posse  of  revenue 
men,  who  had  been  waiting  under  cover  there  for  orders  from  him. 

That  night  the  posse,  which  consisted  of  twenty  resolute  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Jenkins,  wore  led  by  Young  Sleuth  to  the  Big  Still. 

The  surprise  of  the  gang  there  was  complete,  but  there  was  a 
short,  sharp  tight  and  several  of  the  gang  were  wounded.  But  not 
one  of  the  baud  escaped. 

Among  the  wounded  was  Ike  Hascomb. 

All  the  moonshiners,  including  Hascomb,  were  conveyed  to  Jack- 
son  that  night  and  the  Big  Still  and  the  illicit  whisky  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  next  day  Tom  Dunmore  came  to  Jackson,  accompanied  by 
Belle.  They  sought  out  the  special,  and  Tom  revealed  to  the  detective 
what  his  secret  purpose  in  coming  into  the  mountain  was,  and  told 
him  of  the  story  which  old  Jeff  had  related. 

Later  old  Jeff  was  confronted  with  Hascomb  by  Young  Sleuth  in 
the  jail.  Meantime  it  had  been  found  that  Hascornb’s  wound  was  fatal, 
and  he  had  been  told  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  With  the  fear  of 
death  upon  him,  he  confessed  that  old  Jeff  bad  told  the  truth,  and  he 
revealed  where  the  stolen  money  was  secreted  at  his  house. 

Later  the  stolen  fortune,  minus  only  a  few  thousand  dollars,  was 
found  by  Young  Sleuth,  and  he  delivered  it  to  Tom  Dunmore.  Then  the 
great  work  of  the  two  detectives  on  the  trail  of  the  Mountain  League 
was  done,  and  they  relumed  to  New  York. 

A  month  later  they  received  the  news  ef  the  marriage  of  Tom  Dun¬ 
more  and  Belle  Caston,  the  mountain  heroine. 

[.THE  END.] 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGlC  LANTERN.  Containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price  10  cents.  For  sgile  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to  your 
address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
Publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  Street,  New  York.  Box  2730. 

% 

HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the  brightest  and  mpst  val¬ 
uable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to  know 
howto  become  beautiful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is  simple 
and  almost  costless.  Bead  this  book,  and  be  convinced.  “How  to 
Become  Beautiful.”  Price  ten  cents.  For  sale  by  book  and  newsdeal¬ 
ers,  or  send  ten  cents  to  Frank  Tousey,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street, 
New  York,  and  it  will  be  mailed  to  your  address,  post  Daid. 

SOW  TO  HUNT  ANB  FISH.— The  most  complete  hunting  and  "fishing 
guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns,  hunt> 
ing  dogs,  traps,  trapping,  and  fishing,  together  with  descriptions  of 
game  and  fish.  Price  10  cents.  Fo'  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent,  r  ostpaid,  to  your  address,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore 
street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 

BOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  hoy  should  know  how  u* 
ventions  originate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  examplee 
electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics, 
etc.,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  oents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  It  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  postage  ivoe,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York. 
Box  2730. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE  LETTERS.— A  most  complete  little  book,  con- 
mining  full  directions  for  writing  Jov>'  letters,  and  when  to  uso  them; 
also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both  the  young  and  old.  Pr’ce  1(1 
cents.  For  sale  by  nil  newsdealers,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postagf 
free,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
and  36  North  Moore  street.  New  York.  Box  2730. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Containing  useful 
information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to 
make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other  Transparencies. 
Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
or  will  be  sent  to  your  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  34  &  36  N.  Moore  St.,  N.  Y.  Box  2730 


HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS— Showing  many  curb 
ous  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  And¬ 
erson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  mail, 
postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
Publisher,  34  &  36  North  Moore  St.,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 


HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  300  interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully 
illustrated.  By  A-  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all 
newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  '  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  34  and  36  North  Moore  St., 
New  York.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.*  For  sale  bv  all  news¬ 
dealers.  or  sent,  post-paid  by  mail,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  Publisher,  34  and  36 North  Moore  Street. 
New  Y'ork.  P.  O.  Box  2730. 


IIOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS— Containing  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanlcc.l  Tricks.  Bv  V. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents,  l  or  sale  bv  all 
newsdealers,  or  wo  will  send  it  by  mail,  postage  free,  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Toiisey,  Publisher,  34  .v  36  North 
Moore  Street,  New  York.  P.  O.  Box' 2230. 


f  fapk  ^ousey’s  f-lapd  Books. 


Containing  Useful  Information  on  Almost  Every  Subject  Under  the  Sun.  Price  10  Cents  Per  Copy. 


No.  I . 

Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream  Book. 

Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny;  also  the 
(rue  meaning  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Price  10  cents. 


HOW  TO*  DO*  TRICKS. 

The  great  book  of  magio  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  ot  the  day,  also 
the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by  our 
leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy,  as  it 
will  both  amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  3. 

HOW  TO  FLIRT. 

The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtations,  it  contains 
a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which 
is  interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  can¬ 
not  be  happy  without  one.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  4. 

HOW  TO  DANCE 

Is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome  little  book  just  issued 
by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  danciug,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties,  how 
to  dreas,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular 
square  dances.  The  price  is  10  cents. 

how  toVake  LOYE.I 

„  A  complete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
Sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  he  observed.  With 
many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  generally  known, 
Prtce  10  cents. 


No.  6. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 

Giving  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  Indian 
clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and  various  other 
methods  of  developing  a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing 
over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  ana 
healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  thii 
little  book.  Price  10  cents. 


HOW  tonkeep  birds. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  and  contaii.ing  full  instructions 
for  the  management  and  training  of  the  canary,  mocking¬ 
bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc.,  etc.  Price 
10  cents. 


No.  8. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST. 

A  useful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise 
on  chemistry;  also,  experiments  in  acoustics,  mechanics, 
mathematics,  chemistry,  and  directions  for  making  fire¬ 
works,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot 
be  equaled.  Price  10  cents. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  "^  VENTRILOQUIST. 

By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical 
rofessor  (delighting  multitndea  every  night  with  his  won- 
erful  imitations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
Price  10  cents. 


No.  10. 

HOW  TO  BOX. 

Th8  art  of  self-defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
illustrations  of  guards,  blows  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of  these  useful 
and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box  with¬ 
out  an  instructor.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  I  I . 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for 
writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use  them;  also  giving 
■oecimen  letters  for  both  young  and  old.  Price  10  cents. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. 

Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies 
on  all  subjects;  also,  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  re¬ 
quests.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  13. 

How  to  Do  It;  or.  Book  of  Etiquette- 

It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  de¬ 
sires  to  know  all  about.  bend  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s 
happiness  in  it. 

NO.  14. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. 

A  complex  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  15. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  RICH. 

This  wonderful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and  wealthy  men 
in  the  world,  including  the  self-made  men  of  our  country. 
The  book  is  edited  by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of 
.the  present  age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide 
enough  for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  10. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN. 

Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window 
garden  either  in  town  or  country,  and  the  most  approved 
methods  for  raising  beautiful  flowers  at  home,  'Jibe  most 
complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  ceuts. 


No.  17. 

HOW  TO  DRESS. 

Containing  full  instruction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  ap¬ 
pearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections  of 
colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up.  Price  10 
cents. 


No.  18. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  eve* 
given  to  the  world .  Everybody  wishes  to  know  bow  to 
become  beautiful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  how  to  become  beautiful.  Price  10  cents. 


NO.  19. 

FRANK  TOUSEY’S 

United  States  Distance  Tables,  Pocket  Com¬ 
panion  and  Guide. 

Giving  |the  official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  ot  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Also,  table  of  distances  by 
water  to  foreign  ports,  hack  fares  in  the  principal  citie*, 
reports  of  the  census,  eto.,  etc.,  making  it  one  ot  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  20. 

How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Party. 

A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete 
compendium  of  games,  sports,  card-diversions,  comic 
recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing-room  en¬ 
tertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the  money  than  any 
book  published.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  21. 

HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. 

The  moit  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns,  hunting 
dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  together  with  descrip¬ 
tions  ot  game  and  fish.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  22. 

HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. 

Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dialogues  were 
carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage; 
also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic 
explanation  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  23. 

HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS. 

Everybody  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man 
and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
and  ‘  Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  ]<T 
cents 


No.  24. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLE¬ 
MEN. 

Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all 
subjects;  also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction.  Price 
10  cents. 


No.  25. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST. 

Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic 
sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embracing  thirty-five  illus¬ 
trations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald.  A  handy  and  use¬ 
ful  book.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  26. 

HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT. 

Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and 
s&ii  a  boat.  Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book, 
together  with  instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  com¬ 
panion  sports  to  boating.  "?rice  10  cents. 


No.  27. 

HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECI¬ 
TATIONS. 

Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising 
Dutch  dialect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10 
cents. 


No.  28. 

HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. 

Every  one  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  future  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery,  wenlth  or  pov«- 
erty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one 
and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fort¬ 
unes  of  your  friends.  Price  lo  cents. 


No.  29. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 

Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  originate.  'Ibis 
book  explains  them  all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hy¬ 
draulics,  magnetism,  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc., 
etc.  'l’be  mcct  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  30- 

HOW  TO  COOK. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  puV- 
lished.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters:  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  mos*- 
popular  cooks.  Only  10  cents  per  copy. 


No.  31. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 

Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  po¬ 
sitions  requisite  to  bbcome  a  good  speaker,  reader  and 
elocutionist  Also  containing)  gems  from  all  the  popular 
authors  ot  prose  and  poetry,  ifrranged  in  the  most  simple 
and  concise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  32. 

HOW  TO  RIDE  A  BICYCLE. 

Handsomely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  directions  far 
mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bicycle,  fully  explained 
with  practical  illustrations;  also  directions  for  picking  out 
a  machine.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  33. 

HOW  TO  BEHAVE. 

Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the 
easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to  good 
advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater,  church,  and  in  th» 
drawing  room.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  34. 

HOW  TO  FENCE. 

Containing  full  instruction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  th® 
broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described  with 
twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best  position* 
in  fencing.  A  complete  book.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  35. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. 

A  complete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rule* 
and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgammon,  cro¬ 
quet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  36. 

HOW  TO  SOLYE  CONUNDRUMS. 

Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing 
riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  sayings.  Price  10  cents. 


HOW  tonkeep  house. 

It  contains  information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men 
and  women;  it  will  teach  you  howto  make  almost  anything 
around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments,  brackets, 
cements,  aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 
Price  10  cents. 


No.  38. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR. 

A  wonderful  hook,  containing  useful  and  practical  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments 
common  to  every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effect¬ 
ive  recipes  for  general  complaints  Price  10  cents. 


No.  39. 

How  to  Raise  Doers,  Poultry,  Pigeons  and 
Rabbits. 

A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illustrated. 
By  Ira  Drofraw.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  40. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 

Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  Moles.  Weasels.  Otter, 
Rats,  Squirrels  and  Birds.  Also  how  to  cure  Skins.  Co¬ 
piously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington  Keene.  Price  li 
cents. 


No.  41. 

The  Boys  of  New  York  End  Men’s  Joke  Book. 

Containing  a  great,  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete 
without  this  wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents. 


No.  42. 

The  Boys  of  New  York  Stump  Speaker. 

Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  Stump  Speeches,  Negro, 
Dutch  and  Irish.  Also  End  Men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing 
for  home  amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 
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68  Nimble  Nip,  the  Imp  of  the  School, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

69  Sam  Spry,  the  New  York  Drummer;  or,  Business 

Before  Pleasure,  by  Peter  Pad 

70  Muldoon  Out  West,  by  Tom  Teaser 

71  Those  Quiet  Twins,  by  Peter  Pad 

72  Muldoon,  the  Fireman,  by  Tonl  'i'easer 

73  A  Rolling  Stone;  or.  Jack  Ready  s  Life  of  Fun, 

by  Peter  Pad 

74  An  Old  Boy;  or,  MaioDey  After  Education, 

.  .  by  Tom  Teaser 

5fo  Tumbling  Tim;  or.  Traveling  With  a  Circus, 

by  Peter  Pad 

76  Judge  Oleary’s  Country  Court,  by  Tom  Teaser 

77  Jack  Ready’s  School  Scrapes,  by  Peter  Pad 

78  Muldoon,  thoSolid  Man,  by  Tom  Teaser 

79  Joe  Junk,  the, Whaler;  or,  Anywhere  for  Fun, 

by  Peter  Pad 

60  The  Deacon’s  Son;  on  The  Imp  of  the  Village. 

by  Tom  Teaser 

81  Behind  the  Scenes;  or,  Out  With  a  New  York 

Combination;  r  by  Peter  Pad 

&2  The  Funny  Four,  by  Peter  Pad 

83  Muldoon  s  Base  Ball  Club,  ..by  Tom. Teaser 

,  84  Muldoon’s  Base  Bail  Club  in  Bostoh,  by  Tom  Teaser 
A  Bad  Egg:  or,  Hurd  to  Crack,  by  Tom  Teaser 
‘86  Sam;  or.  The  Troublesome  Foundling, 

by  Peter  Pad 

.  87  Muldoon’s  Base  Ball  Club  in  Philadelphia, 

by  Tom  Tease;: 

’  88  Jimmy  Grimes;  or.  Sharp,  Smart  and  Sassy, 

-  '  by  Tom  Teaser 

89  Little  Tommy  Bounce;  or,  Something  Like  His 

Dad,  by  Peter  Pad 

90  Muldoon’s  Picnic,  ,  by  Tom  Teaser 

91  Little  Tommy  Bounce!  on.  His  Travels;  or.  Doing 

America  for  Jfun,  *  ,  by  Peter  Pad 

92  Boardiiig-Sehool;  or,  Sam  Bowser  at  "Work  and 

Play.  .!  •  by  Peter  Pad 

93  Next  Door;  or.  The  Irish  Twins,  by  Tom  Teaser 

94  The  Aldermen  Sweeneys  of  New  York, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

95  A  Bad  Boy’s  Note  Book,  by  “Ed” 

96  A  Bad  Boy  at  School,  by  *?  Ed  ” 

97  Jimmy  Grimes,  Jr.;  or,  the  Torment  of  the  Vil¬ 

lage,  by  Tom  Teaser 

98  Jack  and  Jim;  or.  Rackets  and  Scrapes  at 

School,  by  Tom  Teaser 

99  The  Book  Agent’s  Luck,  by  “  Ed  ” 

100  Muldoon’s  Boarding  House,  by  Tom  Teaser 

101  Muldoon’s  Brother  Dan,  by  Tom  Teaser 

102  The  Traveling  Dude:  or.  The  Comical  Advent¬ 

ures  of  Clarence  Fitz  Roy  Jones,  by  Tom  Teaser 

103  Senator  Muldoon,  by  Tom  Teaser 

104  The  Shortys’  Minstrels;  or,  Working  the  Satire 

Old  Rackets,  by  Peter  Pad 

105  The  Comical  Adventures  of  Two  Dudes, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

106  Muldoon,  the  Odp.  Part  L  by  Tom  Teaser 

107  Muldoon,  the  Cop.  Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

108  Billy  Moss;  or,  From  Ono  Thing  to  Another. 

by  Tom  Teaser 

109  Truthful  Jack;  or,  On  Board  the  Nancy  Jane, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

110  Fred  Fresh;  or.  As  Green  as  Grass,  by  Tom  Teaser 

111  The  Deacon’s  Boy;  or,  The  Worst  in  Town, 

by  Peter  Pud 

112  Johnny  Brown  &  Co.  at  School;  or,  The  Deac¬ 

on's  Boy  at  His  Old  Tricks,  by  Peter  Pad 

113  Jim,  Jack  and  Jim;  or.  Three  Hard  Nuts  to 

Crack,  by  Tom  Teaser 

114  Smart  «fc  Co.,  the  Boy  Peddlers,  by  Peter  Pad 

115  The  Two  Boy  Clowns;  oi,  A  Summer  With  a 

Circus,  by  Tom  Teaser 

116  Benny  Bounce;  or,  A  Block  of  the  Old  Chip, 

by  Peter  Pad 

117  Young  Dick  Plunket;  or.  The  Trials  and  Tribu¬ 

lations  of  libenezer  Crow,  by  Sam  Smiley 

118  Muldoon  in  Ireland;  or,  The  Solid  Man  on  t lie 

Old  Sod,  by  Tom  Teaser 

119  Mulrloon’s  Grocery  Store.  Parti,  by  Tom  Tesser 

120  M uldoon’s  Grocery  Store.  Part  If,  by  Tom  Teaser 

121  Bob  Bright;  or,  A  Boy  of  Businesa  and  Fun. 

Part  I,  by  Tom  Teaser 

122  Bob  Bright;  or,  A  Boy  of  Business  and  Fun. 

Part  II,  by  Tom  Teaser 

123  Muldoon's  Trip  Around  the  World.  Part  I, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

124  Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World.  Part  II, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

125  Muldoon’s  Hotel.  Parti.  by  Tom  Teaser 

126  Muldoon  s  Hotel.  Part  II,  by  Tom  Teaser 

127  Muldoou’s  Christmas,  by  Tom  Teaser 

128  The  Shortys’. Christmas  Rackets,  by  Peter  Pad 

129  Sam  Smart,  Jr.;  or.  Following  in  the  Footsteps 

of  His  Dad.  Part  I  by  Peter  Pad 

130  Sam  Smart,  Jr,;  or.  Following  in  the  Footsteps 

of  His  Dad.  Part  if,  by  Peter  Pad 

131  Three  of  Us;  or.  Hustling  for  Boodle  and  Fun. 

Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

132  Three  of  Us;  or,  Hustling  for  Boodle  and  Fun. 

Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

133  Out  For  Fun;  or  Six  Months  With  a  Show, 

t>y  Peter  Pad 

134  Dick  Duck,  the  Boss  of  the  Town,  by  Tom  Teaser 

135  The  Shortys  Doing  Europe;  -rand 

Tour  for  Fun.  Part  I,  Smiley 

136  The  Shortys  Doing  Europe;  or,  .  „  Grand 

•  Tour  for  Fun.  Part  II.  h.*  Sam  Smiley 

137  Aunt  Maria;  or.  She  Thought  She  Knew  It  All, 

by  Sam  Smiley 

138  Muldoon  In  Chicago;  or.  The  Solid  Man  at  the 

World’s  Fair,  by  Tom  Tense* 


Latest  Issues  of 


prank  Reatle  library 


By  “  Noname.” 


Price  5  Cents. 


No. 

81  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  New  Electric  Air-Ship  the  "Zep¬ 

hyr;”  or,  FromNorth  to  South  Around  the  Globe. 
Part  I. 

82  Frank  Keade,  Jr.  s  New  Electric  Air-Ship,  the  “  Ze¬ 

phyr;”  or,  From  North  to  South  Around  the  Globe. 
Part  II. 

83  Across  the  Frozen  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Electrie 

Snow  Cutter. 

84  Lost  in  the  Great  Atlantic  Valley:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

and  His  Submarine  Wonder,  the  "  Dart.” 

85  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  New  Electric  Air-Ship,  the 

“  Eclipse;”  or.  Fighting  the  Chinese  Pirates.  Part  I. 

86  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  New  Electric  Air-ship,  the 

”  Eclipse;”  or,  Fighting  the  Chinese  Pirates.  Part  II. 

87  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Chipper  of  the  Prairie;  or,  Fighting 

the  Apaches  in  the  Far  Southwest. 

88  Under  the  Amazon  for  a  Thousand  Miles;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.’s  WonderfulTrip. 

89  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for  the  Silver  Whale;  or, 

Under  the  Ocean  in  the  Electric  “  Dolphin  .” 

90  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Catamaran  of  the  Air;  or.  Wild  and 

Wonderful  Adventures  in  North  Australia. 

91  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  For  a  Lost  Man  in  His  Lat¬ 

est  Air  Wonder. 

92  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  In  Central  India;  or.  The  Search 
•  'For  the  Lost  Savants. 

93  Tlie  Missing  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Wonderful 

Trip  Under  the  Deep  Sea.  * 

94  Over  the  Andes  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  His  New 

Air-Ship;  or.  Wild  Adventures  in  Peru. 

95,  Frank  Reade,  Jr. ’a\ Prairie  Whirlwind;  or,  The  Mystery 
of  the  Hidden  Canyon. 

96  Under  the  Yellow  Sea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search 

for  the  Cave  of  Pearjs  With  His  New  Submarine 
Cruiser. 

97  Around  the  Horizon  for  Ten  Thousand  Miles;  hr, 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Wonderful  Trip  With  His  Air- 
Ship.  .  , 

98  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  "Sky  Scraper;”-  or,  'North  and 

South  Around  the  World.  , 

99  Under  the  Equator  from  Ecuador  to  Borneo;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr:’s  Greatest  Submarine  Voyage. 

100  From  Coast  to  Coast.;  or,- Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Trip 

Across  Africa  in  11,1s  Electric  “  Boomerang.” 

101  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Car;  or,  Outwit¬ 

ting  a  Desperate  Gang. 

102  Lost  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  or,  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.’s  Great  Trip  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the 
“Scud.”  \  . 

103  100  Miles  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  of.  The  Mar¬ 

velous  Trip  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  “Hard-Shell” 
Submarine  Boat. 

101  Abandoned  iti  Alaska;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr”s  Thrill¬ 
ing  Search  for  a  Lost  Gold  Claim  With  His  New 
New  Electric  Wagon. 

105  Around  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Most  Famous  Trip  With  His  Air-Ship,  the  “C?bit.” 

106  Under  Four  Oceans;  or,  f  rank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submar¬ 

ine  Chase  of  a  “  Sea  Devil.” 

107  From  the  Nile  to  the  Niger;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

Lost  in  the  Soudan  With  His  “  Overland  Omnibus.” 

108  The  Chase  of  a  Comet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most 

Wonderful  Trip  With  His  New  Air-Ship  the 
“  Flash.” 

109  Lost  in  the  Great  Undertow;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Submarine  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

110  From  Tropic  to  Tropic;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest 

Tour  With  His  Bicycle  Car. 

111  To  the  End  of  the  Earth  in  an  Air-Ship;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air  Flight. 

112  The  Underground  Sea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Subter¬ 

ranean  Cruise  in  His  Submarine  Boat. 

113  The  Mysterious  Mirage;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert 

Search  for  a  Secret  City  with  His  New  Overland 
Chaise. 

114  The  Electric  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for 

the  Greatest  Wonder  on  Earth  With  His  Air-Ship, 
the  “  Flight.” 

115  For  Six  Weeks  Buried  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave;  or, 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Great  Submarine  Search. 

116  The  Galleon’s  Gold;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea 

Search. 

117  Across  Australia  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr  .  In  His  New 

Electric  Gar;  or,  Wonderful  Adventures  in  the 
Antipodes. 

118  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Greatest  Flying  Machine;  or, 

Fighting  the  Terror  of  the  Coast. 

119  On  the  Great  Meridian  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  In  His 

New  Air-Ship;  or,  A  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Mile 
Trip  in  Mid-Air. 

120  Under  the  Indian  Ocean  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.;  or, 

A  Cruise  iu  a  Submarine  Boat.  , 

121  Astray  in  the  Selvas;  or.  The  Wild  Experiences  of 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Barney  and  Pomp,  in  South 
America  With  the  Electric  Cab 

122  Lost  in  a  Comet’s  Tail;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange 

Adventure  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

123  Six  Sunken  Pirates;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Marvelous 

Adventures  in  the  Deep  Sea. 

124  Beyond  the  Gold  Coast  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Over¬ 

land  Trip  With  His  Electric  Phaeton. 

123  Latitude  90°;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful 
Mid-Air  Flight. 

126  Afloat  in  a  Sunken  Forest;  or,  With  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.,  on  a  Submarine  Oruise. 

127  Across  the  Desert  of  Fire;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Marvelous  Trip  to  a  Strange  Country. 

128  Over  Two  Continents;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Long 

Distance  Flight  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

129  The  Coral  Labyrinth;  or.  Lost  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave. 

130  Along  the  Orinoco;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

Venezuela. 

131  Across  the  Earth :  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest  Trip 

With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

132  1,000  Fathoms  Deep;  or,  With  Frauk  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

the  Sea  of  Gold. 


Latest  Issues  of 

Young  Sleuth  Library. 


By  the  author  of  “  Young  Sleuth.” 


Price  5  Cents. 


No. 

75  Young  Sleuth  at  Monte  Carlo;  or,  The  Crime  of  tt- 

Casino. 

76  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Man  with  the  Tattooed  Arm;  or. 

Tracking  Missing  Millions. 

77  Young  Sleuth  in  Demijohn  City;  or,  Waltzing  Wil¬ 

liam’s  Dancing  School. 

78  Young  Sleuth  in  Siberia;  or,  SaviDg  a  Young  American 

from  the  I’rison  Mines. 

79  Young  Sleuth  Almost  Knocked  Out;  or,  Nell  Blondin’s 

Desperate  Game. 

80  Young  Sleuth  and  Billy  the  Kid  Number  Two;  or,  The 

Hidden  Ranch  of  the  Panhandle. 

81  Young  Sleuth's  Master  Stroke;  or.  The  Lady  Detec¬ 

tive's  Many  Masks. 

82  Murdered  in  a  Mask;  or,  Youn£  Sleuth  at  the  French 

Ball.  ' 

83  Young  Sleuth  in  Paris;  or,  The  Keen' Detective  and 

the  Bomb-Throwers.  * 

84  Young  Sleuth  and  -the,  Ita^i^j^Urigands:  or,  The  Keen 

Detective's  GreatesLKesbifc.  ,/ 

85  Young  Sleutb’and  a  fread  Man’s  Secret;  or.  The  Mes¬ 

sage  in  the  Handle  ot  a  Dagger. 

86  Young  SleuthX>ecofjkd,<  or.  The  Woman  of  Fire. 

87  Young  SieutWand  the  Ituuaway  Circus  Boys;  or,  Fol¬ 

lowing  Pair  of  Wild  New  York  Lads. 

88  Young  Sleuthmt  Atlantic  City;  or.  The  Great  Seaside 

Mystery,  t  * 

89  Young  Sleutb^the  Detective  in  Chicago;  or,  Unravel¬ 

ing  a  Mystery. 

90  The  Man  in  the  Safe;  or,  Young  Sleuth  as  a  Bank 

Detective. 

91  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Phantom  Detective;  or,  The 

Trail  of  the  Dead. 

92  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Girl  in  the  Mask;  or.  The  Lady 

Monte  Cristo  of  Baltimore. 

93  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Corsican  Knife- Thrower:  or, 

The  Mystery  ot  the  Murdered  Actress. 

94  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Cashier's  Crime;  or.  The  Evi¬ 

dence  of  a  Deaii  Witness. 

95  Young  Sleuth  in  the  Toils;  or,  The  Death  Traps  of 

New  York. 

96  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Miser’s  Ghost;  or,  A  Hunt  For 

Hidden  Money. 

97  Young  Sleuth  as  a  Dead  Game  Sport;  or.  The  Keen 

Detectives  Ruse  for  $10,000. 

98  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Gypsies’  Gold;  or.  The  Package 

Marked  “  Z.” 

99  Young  Sleuth  and  Policy  Pete,  the  Sharper  King;  or, 

The  Keen  Detective's  Lottery  Game. 

100  Ybung  Sleuth  in  the  Sewers  oi  New  York;  or.  Keen 

Work  from  Broadway  to  the  Bowery 

101  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Mad  Bell  Ringer;  or.  The 

Secret  of  the  Old  Church  Tower. 

'102  Young  Sleuth’s  Unknown;  or.  The  Man  who  Cam© 
Behind. 

103  Y’oung  Sleuth’s  Great  Swamp  Search;  or.  The  Miss- 

Girl  ot'  Everglade. 

104  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Mad  Doctor;  or.  The  Seveu 

Paisoned  Powders. 

105  Young  Sleuth’s  Big  Bluff:  or.  Simple  Salli6’s  Mission. 

106  Young  Sleuth’s  Great  Contract;  or,  The  Keen  De¬ 

tective's  Double  Game. 

107  Young  Sleuth’s  Night  Watch;  or,  The  Keen  Detective 

Guarding  Millions. 

108  Young  Sleuth  anti  the  Mystery  of  the  Dark  Room; 

or.  The  Crime  of  the  Photograph  Gallery. 

109  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Gold  Ship  Robbery;  or.  Beat¬ 

ing  Bold  Crooks  on  an  Ocean  Steamer. 

110  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Great  Mine  Mystery ;  or,.Mur- 

dered  Under  Ground. 

111  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Runaway  Heiress:  or,  A  Girl 

Worth  Millions  Among  Desperate  Crooks 

112  Y"oung  Sleuth  and  the  Haunted  Mill:  or.  The  Than- 

tom  Mystery  of  Dark  Deli. 

113  Young  Sleutli  and  the  Millionaire  Tramp;  or,  Dia¬ 

monds  Under  Rags. 

114  Young  Sleuth  ana  the  Masked  Bather  of  Atlantic 

City;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Crime  of  the  Surf. 

115  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Mad  Artist ;  or.  The  Crime  of 

the  Studio. 

116  Young  Sleuth's  Best  Find;  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Iron 

Chest. 

117  Young  Sleuth's  Lady  Ferret;  or,  The  Keen  Detect¬ 

ive’s  Beautiful  Spy. 

118  Young  Sleuth  and  a  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing;  or. 

Unmasking  the  Prince  of  Impostors. 

119  Young  Sleuth's  Boy  Pupil;  or.  The  Keen  Detective’s 

Street  Boy  Pard. 

120  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Sidewalk  Priuce;  or.  Neck  to 

Neck  With  Hidden  Foes. 

121  Young  Sleuth  and  th©>  Mysterious  Model;  or.  The 

Secret  of  a  Murdered  Artist. 

122  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Lady  Physician;  or.  The  Mys¬ 

tery  of  the  Poisoned  Cup. 

123  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Actor's  Strange  Crime;  or,  The 

Murder  Before  the  Footlights. 

124  Y'ouug  Sleuth  and  the  Madhouse  Mystery;  or.  The 

Mystic  Sign  of  7. 

125  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Mill  on  the 

Marsh:  or.  The  Indian  Doctor's  Dark  Plot 

126  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Female  Snake  Charmer;  or. 

The  Handcuffed  Man  of  the  Iron  Room. 

127  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Twin  Newsboys;  or.  The  Queen 

of  the  Green  Goods  Men  Outwitted. 

128  Y’oung  Sleuth  and  Lost  Mr.  Medway;  or,  the  Hand 

Upon  the  Quicksand. 

129  Youug  Sleuth  and  the  Copper  Mine  Mysterv;  or.  1  he 

Detective’s  Underground  Clew. 

130  Yonng  Sleuth  and  the  Slaves  of  the  Silver  Dagger:  or. 

The  Mystery  of  the  New  Aladdin 

131  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Igtdy  Diamond  Sharp:  or.  Des¬ 

perate  Play  for  Priceless  Jewels. 

132  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Broadway  Window  Smasher:  or 

The  Diamond  Thief’s  East  Haul. 

133  Young  Sleuth  and  the  Boy  Fence  of\he  Bowrr\  or 

Old  Moll’s  Game  for  Gold. 

134  Young  Sleuth  aud  the  Fatal  Postage  S’s  nr  or  Mur 

dered  by  Mail. 


All  the  above  libraries  are  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  vour  address,  post-paid,  on  reivin' 
of  price.  Address 


P.  0.  Box  2730. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  34  &  36  North  Moore  Street  New  York. 


